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HOOD’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


Comic Miscellany. 


OUR FAMILY: 


A DOMESTIC NOVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CATECHISM JACK. 


My father was the parish doctor ; and when he entered the sur- 
gery, Mr. Postle was making up a parish prescription. A poor, shab- 
bily-dressed woman was waiting for the medicine, and a tall, foolish- 
looking lad was waiting for the poor woman. She was a widow, as 
it is called, without incumbrance, and had a cottage and some small 
means of her own, which she eked out, with the stipend allowed to 
her by the overseers for taking charge of some infirm or imbecile 
pauper. The half-witted boy was her present ward. 

“It’s for Jacobs,” said the woman, as my father glanced over the 
shoulder of his assistant at the prescription. ‘“ He gets wus and 
wus.” 

“Of course he does,” said my father ; “ and will, whilst he takes 
those opium pills.” 

“So I tell him,” said the woman—“ with his ague, and in a flat 
marshy country like this, with water enough about to give any one 
the hydraulics.” 

“* Hydroptics.” 

“ Well—droptics. You want stimulusess, says I, and not nar— 
nar—cis—” 

“ Narcotics.” 
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“ Well—cotics. But the poor people all take it. If it’s their 
last penny, it goes for a pennorth of opie, as they call it, at Doctor 
Shackle’s.” 

“ I wonder he sells it,” said my father. 

“ And asking your pardon, doctor,” said the woman, “ I wonder 
you don’t. They say he makes a mint of money by it.” 

“ Never!” said my father, with unusual emphasis—“ never, if I 
want a shilling !” 

“ Talking of money,” said the woman, “ there’s a report about 
goolden guineas, chucked last night by nobody knows who—for it 
was done in the dark —=into the Hobbes’s cottage. ‘They have just 
lost their only child, you know.” 

The assistant suddenly checked the pestle with which he was 
pounding, and looked inquisitively at his principal, who fixed his eyes 
on the idiot boy. 

“ Well, my lad, and who are you?” inquired my father. “ What’s 
your name ?” 

‘“‘M. or N.,” answered the boy, slowly dragging the wet forefinger, 
which he had withdrawn from his mouth, with a long snail-like trail 
along the counter. 

“ Fiddlesticks,” exclaimed the woman, giving her charge a good 
shaking by the shoulder. ‘“ You’ve got another name besides that.” 

“ Yes,” drawled the boy, “ some call me Catechism Jack.” 

«“ Ah !—that’s an odd name!” said my father. “ Who gave it 
you?” 

“ My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism,” said Jack. 

“No such thing, sir,” said the woman; “it was the idle boys of 
the village, because he was always repeating on it ; and, indeed, poor 
fellow, he can repeat nothing else.” 

*‘ Then how did he get that ?” 

“ Why you see, sir,” said the woman, “between ourselves it was 
all along of his godmother.” 

“* Ah!—indeed!” exclaimed my father, pricking up his ears at 
such an appendix to the recent discussion in the bedroom. “ His 
godmother, eh?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Tozer as was, for she’s dead now, as well as his own 
mother; and that’s how he came into my care. His mother went 
first, while he was in petticoats, and so Mrs. Tozer took charge of 
him, and sent him to the infant day-school. She was a very strict 
woman in her religious principles, and so was the schoolmistress ; and 
both made it a great pint for the children to be taught accordingly, 
which they was. Well, one day there they were, all in the school- 
room up one pair, and little Jack amongst the rest, the last of the row, 
a-setting on the very end of a long form close to the open door. Well, 
by-and-by the children were all called up to say Catechism ; so up they 
all got at once, except Jack, who had been playing instead of getting 
his task by rote, which made him backwarder to rise than the rest, — 
when, lo! and behold! up tilts the form, like a rearing horse, and 
pitches Jack, heels over head, through the door and down the whole 
stone flight, where he was picked up at the bottom perfectly unsen- 
sible.” 
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“* Ah!—with a concussion of the brain,” said my father. 

“ A contusion of the occiput,” added Mr. Postle; “ the spinal ver- 
tebre excoriated, of course, and bruises on both patellz.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the woman, “ but he had a lump 
on the back of his head as big as an egg; the nubbles of his back 
were rubbed raw, and his two kneepans were as black as a coal. It 
was thought, too, that his intellex were shook up into a muddle.” 

*‘ No doubt of it,” said my father. 

“Well, to go on with Jack. At long and at last he came to, sore 
enough and smarting, as you may suppose, for he had been carried 
home to his godmother, and she had rubbed his wounds with sperrits 
and salt, which had got into the cuts. And now Jack, says she, 
mark my words, and let them be a warning. It’s a judgment of 
God upon you, says she, for not knowing your Catechism; for if so 
be you had got it by heart, you would have riz with the rest, and 
then all this would never have happened. But it’s a judgment upon 
you, says she, and the schoolmistress said the same thing ; till between 
both the poor thing was so scared, he set to work, he did, at his 
Catechism, and never rested, day or night, till he had got it by heart, 
as he has now, so thoroughly, you may dodge him, any how, backward 
or forward, and he won’t miss a syllable. And that’s how he come 
by it, Sir, as well as the nickname: for except Catechism, which his 
head is too full of, I suppose to hold any thing else, he don’t know a 
thing in the world.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said my father, opening one of the surgery drawers. 
“‘ Here, Jack, will you have a lozenge ?” 

“ Yes, verily, and by God’s help, so I will. And I heartily 
thank ——” 

“There, there, hush! go along with you,” said the woman, giving 
her protégé a push towards the outer door, and then, taking up the 
medicine, with a nod of acknowledgment to Mr. Postle, and a curtsey 
to my father, she departed, her forlorn charge clinging to her gar- 
ments, and muttering scraps of that formula which had procured 
for him the sobriquet of Catechism Jack. 


? 


CHAPTER VII. 


A PATIENT. 


“ Poor creature !” muttered my father, carefully fishing a drowning 
fly out of the inkstand with the feather-end of a pen, and then laying 
the draggled insect to dry itself on the blotting-paper ; “ poor harm- 
less, helpless creature !” 

The assistant stopped his pounding, and looked inquisitively, first at 
the speaker, and then at the supposed object of his sympathy. 

“ T wonder,” continued my father, still talking to himself, “if he 
would like to carry out the medicine ?” 

Mr. Postle hastily resumed his moftar-practice, with an inter- 
jectional “ Oh!” 
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“ Job is gone, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Postle pounded like mad. 

“ Job is gone, isn’t he?” repeated my father. 

“ Yes, with the best livery.” : 

“ In that case,” said my father, heedless of the best blue and drab, 
‘we shall want another boy. And I am thinking, Postle, that yonder 
half-witted fellow might, perhaps, carry the basket as well as 
another.” 

“ What, the Catechism chap! Why, he’s an idiot !” 

“ Or nearly so,” said my father; “and, as such, shut out from the 
majority of the occupations by which lads of his rank in life obtain a 
livelihood. The greater the obligation, therefore, to prefer him to 
one of the few employments adapted to his twilight intelligence.” 

“ What—to carry out the physic?” 

“ And why not ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Postle, but plying the pestle as if he would 
have pounded the mortar itself into a powder, “ nothing at all. Only 
when an idiot carries out the physic, it’s time to have a lunatic to 
make it up.” 

*“ Phoo! phoo!” said my father, “the boy has arms and legs, and 
quite head-piece enough for such simple work. At a verbal message, 
no doubt, he would blunder.” 

“ Yes—wouldn’t he?” said Mr. Postle. “ Take of compliments and 
Catechism, each a dram,—mix—shake well up—and administer.” 

*“‘ Like enough,” said my father, “if one entrusted any verbal direc- 
tions to his memory. But he goes on parish errands, and knows every 
house in the place ; and might surely deliver a written label at the right 
door, as well as a printed notice.” 

“ I wish,” said Mr. Postle, gloomily, “there may be any to deliver. 
Our drugs are drugs! We hardly do a powder aday. The business 
is in a rapid decline, and in another month won’t be worth a pinch of 
magnesia. There’s the Great House gone already—and next we shall 
lose the parish.” 

“ How! — the Great House!” exclaimed my father, with more 
anxiety and alarm than he had betrayed before about his simious 
patient. “Is the monkey dead, then?” 

“‘ Yes — of bronchitis.” 

‘“‘ Poor child!” ejaculated my father. 

‘“‘ T should like to open him,” said Mr. Postle. 

‘“‘ I hoped she was provided for,” said my father, with a sigh. 

“ If you mean little Betty,” said the assistant, “it is no loss to her, 
—at least to judge by Mother Hopkins’s language.” 

“ ‘Why, what does she say ?” asked my father, with a tone and look 
of unmitigated surprise. 

“ Only all that is bitter and acid. The ungrateful old hag! I 
should like to stop her mouth with a pitch-plaster!” 

“ Hush, hush!” whispered my father; and Postle did hush, for, 
confirming an old proverb, Mother Hopkins herself hobbled into the 
surgery, with foul weather on her face. Her lips were compressed — 
here was a red angry spot in the middle of each sallow cheek, and 
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anger glimmered in her dark black eye, like a spark in-a tinder-box. 
She spoke harshly, and abruptly. 

“‘ ’'m come to return the bottles.” 

“ Very good!” said my father, receiving phial after phial from the 
cankered woman, with as much courtesy and humility as if he had 
been honoured and obliged by her custom. “I hope the medicine has 
done you good. How is your lameness ?” 

** As bad as ever.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said my father; “but your complaint is 
chronic, and requires time for its treatment. By-and-by we shall see 
an amendment.” 

“ We shall see no such thing,” said the Shrew. “I arn’t going to 
take any more physic.” 

“No!” 

“No.” It’s good for nothing, or you wouldn’t give it away gra- 
tis.” 

My father’s face flushed slightly — as whose would not? — with so 
much physic thrown into it, though but metaphorically —all the 
draughts and embrocations he had supplied her with for the last six 
months! But the angry hue passed away long ere one could have 
washed off a splash of rose-water. It was hard for him to be long 
angry with any one, — impossible, with a decrepit woman, so poor, 
so sickly, and soragged. One glance at her cooled the transient heat 
in an instant. As to speaking harshly to so much wretchedness, he 
would as soon have poured vitriol on her tatters. His words were still 
kind, his voice cordial, his smile genial. 

“Well! and how is little Betty ?” 

“Little Betty’s at home,” replied the woman, with a short sharp 
twang in her tone that showed the very chord most out of tune had been 
struck upon. “She might have been at the Great House ; — but, 
thank God, she isn’t. She’s not an animal!” 

“You mean a beast!” suggested my father. 

“I say she’s not an animal, — nor shan’t sleep with one. And a 
monkey, too — a nasty, filthy, basilicon monkey !” 

“ Brazilian,” muttered my father — “ Brazilian.” 

“ Well, Brazilian — an ugly, foreign, outlandish varment 

“ Ah,” exclaimed my father, “ there’s the prejudice! If the crea- 
ture had been a little dog, now, or a kitten, or a squirrel, you would 
never have objected to it.” 

“ Squirrels and kittens be hanged!” cried the old woman, waxing 
inwrath. “It an’t the sort of creature — it an’t the species; but the 
detriment to the juvenile constitution. A doctor might know better the 
vally of the natural warmth of the human body than to have it ex- 
tracted by a brute beast.” 

My father was dumbfoundered. The charge was so plausible, and 
couched in such set phrase, that he did not know what to think of it; 
but appealed, by a perplexed look, to his assistant. 

“ Prompted — put up to it,” muttered Mr. Postle, in a characteristic 
aside. He had turned his back to the counter, and was apparently 


reading aloud the label on one of the drawers. ‘The woman, in the 
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mean time, thrust the last phial into the Doctor’s hand as hastily as if 
it burnt her fingers. 

*“ That’s all the bottles,” she said ; “and there,” throwing a paper 
bag on the counter — “ there’s the corks.” 

O Ingratitude ! — marble-hearted fiend! — how hadst thou pos- 
sessed that thankless woman with a demon, fit only, like those of old, 
to inhabit a swine. Weekly, daily, recalling the better times she had 
known, she had bemoaned her inability to fee a physician, or pay an 
apothecary ; daily, almost hourly, she had lamented the delicate con- 
stitution of her little Betty, and the impossibility of furnishing her 
with a better bed, more generous diet, and warmer garments, — wants 
for which, by will and deed, her benefactor had endeavoured to pro- 
vide ; and to throw, in his very teeth, all his charitable unguents, 
lotions, composing draughts, and tonic mixtures, bottles and corks 
included, and then, in return, to pour on his benevolent head the 
full phials of her wrath, bitter as the waters of Marah, and corrosive 
as aqua fortis! It might have moved a saint! But there was in my 
father’s nature so much of the milk of human kindness, and in that 
milk such a sweet butterish principle, that stirring his temper the 
wrong way seemed merely to oil it. Thus, when he responded again 
to the querulous ingrate, it was as the music of an Zolian harp in the 
parlour-window to a hurdy-gurdy at the area rails. 

“ Well, well, — we need not quarrel, Mrs. Hopkins. The monkey 
is dead, and so there is no harm done. I meant all for the best, and 
hoped to do youa service. Little Betty would have been comfortably 
lodged, and well fed, and was to be warmly clothed from head to 
foot.” 

“Thank ye for nothing!” retorted the snappish one. “TI can clothe 
little Betty myself: and when she famishes for victuals and drink, and 
not afore, she shall sleep with apes, baboons, and orange outangs.” 

“ Orang,” said my father, sotto voce —“ o — rang.” 

“ Well—horang. I should like to see your own twins, I should, 
with a great Wild Man of the Woods in their cradle !” 

My father’s lips moved to reply; but before he could utter a syl- 
lable he was forestalled by a noise like the groan of execration which 
is sometimes heard at a public meeting. All eyes turned in the 
direction of the sound; and lo! there stood Kezia, her mouth still 
open and round as that of a cannon, her eyes staring, her cheeks both 
of a crimson, her arms uplifted, and her hands clenched, with utter 
indignation. One of her many errands to the surgery had brought 
her just in time to overhear the atrocious wish that converted her, 
pro tempore, into a she-dragon. In another moment she confronted 
the cantankerous Mrs. Hopkins, who assumed an attitude of defiance, 
and plainly showed that if the flesh was weak the spirit was willing 
enough for the encounter. My father would fain have interfered, but 
was intreated, by signs and in a whisper, by Postle, not to “ check 
the effervescence.” 

But the combatants shall have a chapter to themselves. 











A FESTIVAL AT BASLE. 


STROLLING about the town of Strasburg, towards the latter end of 
June of the present year, I followed a large concourse of people who 
were thronging into the cathedral. It was Sunday; and a celebrated 
preacher was holding forth from the richly-carved pulpit. I was at 
too great a distance to hear his discourse, and, after taking a glance at 
whatever seemed worthy of notice, was about to quit the church, when 
I met a party whose strange costumes attracted my attention. ‘They 
wore green cloth blouses, open in front and embroidered at the collar 
and cuffs. On entering the cathedral they had thrown their broad- 
brimmed grey felt hats over their shoulders, and as they hung sus- 
pended by a cord and tassel twisted round them, something in the 
manner of a dragoon’s cap-line, I saw in front of each hat a small 
shield bearing a painted coat of arms. My first idea was that they 
were travelling minstrels; but though their dress might have favoured 
such a supposition, on a nearer inspection the handsome chains and 
jewellery they wore made me alter my opinion. Indeed there was 
something in their general air and manner that bespoke them of a better 
class. They appeared equally versed in French and Italian: but what 
struck me most in their conversation was an eternal repetition, as it 
seemed, of the words Tir Federal. This reminded me that, on my 
journey, I had continually heard the same expression, occasionally 
coupled with féte magnifique. 

I became curious to know what féte was meant, and would willingly 
have asked an explanation, if the reserve, that I share with so many 
of my countrymen, would have allowed me to address a party of 
strangers. An unexpected occurrence came to my aid. ‘The preacher 
was at the most moving period of his sermon. By his gestures it was 
evident he was imploring his auditors to —I could not hear what ; 
but the cambric handkerchiefs at every eye showed that his appeal 
was deeply felt; when a loud “ cock-a-doodle-do!” from behind, caused 
the whole congregation to turn their heads. ‘“ Cock-a-doodle-do !” 
was repeated, as we stared at a carved and gilded representation of the 
cock that crowed to St. Peter, strutting up and down at the top of 
the clock, flapping his wings and crowing most vehemently. The 
preacher became red as scarlet. ‘The handkerchiefs were again in 
requisition ; but, in spite of the solemnity of the place, I fancied that 
this time it was. to the mouth they were applied, and the strangers 
and I hastened out of the church. 

It was impossible to help laughing at the absurdity of the circum- 
stance. | 

“ From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step,” said 


one of them, who perceived I was no more able to keep my gravity 
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than himself. His address at once thawed the ice, and we entered 
into conversation. 

As we walked together towards the hotel, I found that my new ac- 
quaintance were Swiss; and seeing they were inclined to be chatty, I 
asked the meaning of the coat of arms I had observed in their hats. 

“ They are those of our canton,” replied the one who had first 
spoken. “ The white is the federal cross, under which we are all 
united ; and this,” pointing to a small blue-and-white cockade, “ distin- 
guishes those from Tesino. Of course you are going to the Tir Fe- 
deral 2?” 

Those words again! I began to think they haunted me; but, 
this time at least, I was determined to have an explanation of their 
meaning. 

“ The Tir Federal,” said he, in answer to my question, “takes 
place every two years, in one or other of the five principal cantons, 
and is a general gathering of the Swiss marksmen, under the federal 
banner. Prizes of value are given to the best shots, and, the meeting 
over, the flag is left under the guard of the authorities until the en- 
suing féte. It is then brought, with great ceremony, and placed for 
the next two years in the care of the town whose turn to hold the 
festival has arrived. This year it will be held at Basle ; and coinciding 
with the fourth anniversary of the famous battle of S¢. Jacques, which 
is solemnly kept there every century, it is resolved to celebrate the two 
together.” : 

“ ‘The famous battle of St. Jacques!” said I. “I beg your pardon, 
but I don’t think I ever heard of it.” 

‘“‘ Never heard of it !” he returned, —“ never heard of the Thermo- 
pyle of Switzerland ?” 

The pride which my new acquaintance felt in the exploits of his coun- 
trymen made him willingly comply with my request for information ; 
and from what he told me I have thrown together the following 
sketch : — 

Although nearly a century and a half had elapsed since the Swiss, 
under their great leader William Tell, had freed themselves from the 
yoke of Austria, the princes of that house had not relinquished their 
claims to the confederated provinces. It is true that, weakened by 
a struggle in which much blood and treasure had been wasted, there 
were times in which they seemed inclined to leave the cantons to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their independence ; but no sooner did an 
opportunity of asserting their ancient pretensions occur than the con- 
test was renewed with fresh vigour. 

In 1444 the Emperor Frederic of Austria concluded a treaty with 
Charles the Seventh, King of France, in which the latter agreed to 
assist him against his revolted Swiss subjects. Charles was the more 
willing to comply with this demand, because, having freed his own 
kingdom from the English, he found himself burthened with a large 
army for which he had no actual use, and he gladly seized the oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of the different bands of routiers, ecorcheurs, 
and brigands of all kinds, that, under the general name of Armagnacs, 
had long been the scourge and terror of every country where they had 
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shown themselves. ‘The English were not sorry to take advantage of 
the same means of employing a part of their own disbanded troops; 
and eight thousand of our countrymen, under Sir Mathew Gough, 
swelled the French army to fifty thousand men. They were com- 
manded by the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI., and with this formid- 
able force he advanced on Basle, one of the ‘richest and most con- 
siderable towns of the Swiss confederation. 

The city was in the utmost consternation. Its means of defence 
were totally inadequate to resist such an army, and capitulation was 
not to be thought of; for such was the bad faith of those times, that 
the town of Brugge, which had surrendered a fortnight before to 
Thomas of Falkenstein, on the most solemn assurance that the war 
was at an end, had been plundered and burnt, and its garrison put to 
the sword. After this exploit Falkenstein shut himself up in his 
castle of Farnsburg; situated a few leagues from Basle. It was 
strongly built, and so flanked with bastions and towers as to be 
thought impregnable, but the garrison was without provisions, and 
unable to hold out against four thousand Swiss, who, burning to re- 
venge the treacherous slaughter of their countrymen at Brugge, had 
closely invested it. A capitulation, proposed by Falkenstein, was 
sternly refused, and he was about to surrender at discretion, when the 
rumour reaching him that the Dauphin and his Armagnacs were 
marching to his assistance, determined him to hold out. 

One night the moon, half emerging from behind a cloud, showed the 
astonished Swiss the apparition of an armed knight passing through 
their camp. He rode at a rapid pace on a horse black as jet, which, 
like its rider, was of gigantic size. Yet no sound was heard as the 
heavy hoofs trod the rugged way. It was the age of superstition, and 
the startled soldiers gazed as at a supernatural appearance, till one, 
bolder than the rest, hurled a javelin at the mysterious visitor. The 
weapon fell to the ground. The figure vanished; and while they were 
discussing the strangeness of the circumstance, a red light appeared 
in the horizon. The whole country was soon illumined with the 
flames of a distant fire, but no traces of the strange horseman were to 
be seen. It was John von Richberg, who had undertaken the danger- 
ous mission of communicating the distress of the garrison to the 
Dauphin. He had wrapt his horses’ feet in felt, and had set fire to 
some deserted farm-houses as a signal to his friends in the Castle that 
he had passed safely through the enemy’s camp. 

In the meantime Hermann Seevogel, one of the magistrates of Basle, 
arrived at the Swiss camp to urge the immediate raising of the siege 
of Farnsburg, and the departure of the confederates to defend the 
city. 

‘ If you delay any longer,” said he, “ you will be too late to enter 
the town. The enemy is already on his march to surround it.” 

Full of confidence in their own courage, they rallied him on his 
fears. 

“ Ah!” replied the brave citizen, who had often fought at the head 
of his fellow townsmen, “you must not think me easily frightened. 
What I tell you is too true: but I will remain, and you shall see if I 
am a coward.” 
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A warm debate was the result of Seevogel’s mission. The ma- 
jority protested against relinquishing the siege at the very time the 
Castle was expected to surrender. On the other hand, many who 
were citizens of Basle urged the necessity of aiding their friends. 
With a view of satisfying both parties, it was resolved to send a 
detachment of sixteen hundred men to assist in the defence of the 
city. Two cardinals, who were hastening to quit a town, the ruin of 
which appeared certain, met this gallant band, singing national airs, 
and marching as if to a féte. In vain they were told that their 
enemies were at least thirty thousand strong, and that if they at- 
tempted to defend the city against such a multitude, not a man would 
escape. 

« Well, then,” answered the Swiss (a reply often quoted since), 
“we will bequeath our souls to God, and our bodies to the Ar- 
magnacs |” 

On their arrival they found the city already invested. The army 
of the Dauphin had passed the small river Birse above Basle, and 
occupied all the villages round. He had received information that 
the Swiss were on their way to attack him, and, by the advice of 
John von Richberg, who had often witnessed the panic into which 
the extraordinary impetuosity of their attack was apt to throw the 
most tried soldiers, the troops were separated into several divisions, 
so that, should the first be defeated, barrier after barrier might be 
opposed to the progress of the confederates. 

The greater part of the army was encamped on the left side of the 
river, while the divisions of the Sieur de Beuil and Count de Cha- 
banne formed the advanced guard on the right bank. It was here 
that, at eight o’clock in the morning of the 26th of August, 1444, the 
brave band of Swiss marched to attack the French. At the very first 
shock the troops of De Beuil took to flight. Their commander, 
astonished at the vigour of the attack, retreated on De Chabanne, 
who, with a far more numerous body of soldiers, was stationed behind 
a strong entrenchment. In vain Seevogel, who commanded the 


Swiss, endeavoured to restrain the impetuosity of his men. Neither 


the fear of an enemy, formidable from his numbers, nor even the diffi- 
culty of attacking a fortified position, could damp their ardour. 
‘They rushed forward, and, in an incredibly short time, an army, 
counting as many thousands as that of the Swiss did hundreds, was 
seen flying in disorder ; the fugitives pursued, and struck down, with- 
out mercy, by these intrepid mountaineers. 

Once more their captains tried to make them listen to the voice of 
prudence. They were masters of the enemy’s camp. Banners, 
horses, cannon, baggage, all were in their hands; and, from the brow 
of the hill, they could see the Armagnacs completely defeated, striving 
to reach the opposite side of the river. 

Well would it have been for them if they could have remained con- 
tented with their success; but the thought of their friends in Basle, 
who, in the extremity of danger looked forward to their arrival as the 
only hope of safety, determined them to advance. 

Animated by the sight of the main body encamped on the opposite 
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bank of the river, they plunged in, and, in the very teeth of the cannon, 
drawn up to intercept their passage, reached the other side. 

The inhabitants of Basle, who witnessed the combat from their 
ramparts, observing the great disparity of force on the side of their 
defenders, despatched three thousand citizens to their aid. The Dau- 
phin, perceiving the manceuvre, sent a strong body of men to intercept 
them. ‘This detachment advanced towards the gate of St. Alban’s, 
by which the Balois had made their sortie, with a view of cutting off 
the communication of the latter with the city. The alarm of the 
townspeople was now at its height. ‘The approach of the Armagnats, 
so justly dreaded for their cruelty, spread universal consternation. 
The sentinels stationed on the watch-towers gave notice of the 
danger; trumpets were sounded and alarm-bells rung, as signals to 
the citizens to return ; and messengers were despatched to John Rott, 
the burgomaster, who commanded them to recall him to the defence 
of the town. He reluctantly obeyed; and thus were the Swiss de- 
prived of every hope of succour; for, though the bold attempt to 
pass the river succeeded, on arriving at the opposite side they had 
found it impossible to form themselves in order of battle. 

John von Richberg, with sixteen hundred German cavalry, and 
eight thousand of the best French troops, attacked them as they 
landed, and in a short time they were separated into two parts ; 
one of which, surrounded on every side, continued to resist a force 
ten times greater than their own, till killed to a man. 

The other division had made strenuous efforts to join the Balois ; 
but, perceiving that the attempt of the latter to assist them by a 
sortie had failed, this party, whose number did not amount to above 
five hundred men, entrenched themselves in the burying-ground and 
chapel of St. Jacques. Here they made the most extraordinary 
resistance to the overwhelming force brought against them. ‘Three 
times did the Armagnacs advance to the charge, and three times were 
they repulsed with severe loss. At length cannon was planted against 
the walls of the churchyard, the chapel was set on fire, and the French 
and Germans, entering in numbers by the breaches, fought hand to 
hand with the few Swiss who still remained alive. Pierced with 
arrows, defending themselves with the weapons plucked from their 
own wounded limbs, still these gallant men were unsubdued. Round 
the body of every Swiss lay the corpses of five or six of the Ar- 
magnacs ; and it was not till after ten hours of combat, and the loss . 
of eight thousand men and eleven hundred horses, that the Dauphin 
could call himself victor. 

While the French commanders, masters at length of this hardly- 
contested field, admired the courage of their fallen foes, the German 
knights were not ashamed to insult the few who yet remained alive. 
Bernhardt Monch, arriving when the battle was at an end, gallopped 
exultingly over the bodies of his fallen enemies, and passed the spot 
where Arnold Schick, one of the captains of the canton of Uri, lay 
breathing his last. 

' The odour of this blood is delicious,” said the former. “I could 
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fancy myself in a garden of roses ! 
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“Smell this one!” said the dying man, raising a heavy stone, and, 
by a last effort, hurling it at his foe. It struck Ménch on the fore- 
head, fractured his skull, and he died in a few hours. 

It is satisfactory to know that the gallant resistance of the Swiss 
confederates saved their country. Basle surrendered, but on favour- 
able terms; and the admiration felt by the Dauphin for the heroic 
character of the Swiss induced him to contract a close alliance with 
the cantons. When he became king, under the name of Louis XL, 
his first care was to engage a battalion in the service of France. His 
Successors continued the practice, until the fatal 10th of August, 
1792, showed that the descendants of the heroes of St. Jacques had 
not degenerated from the courage and fidelity of their ancestors. 

Seeing that I was much interested by all I had heard, my new ac- 
quaintances urged me to accompany them to Basle. They told me 
that, in consequence of the double anniversary, the concourse of people 
was expected to be ten times greater than had ever yet been known. 
That the Swiss had flocked from all parts of Europe, and even from 
America; and that these latter had brought, as an offering from their 
countrymen who were unable to come, a richly inlaid rifle as one of 
the prizes to be shot for. I was easily persuaded, and we set off the 
next morning. 

On arriving at Basle we found the town gay with preparations for 
the coming féte. The bells rang out a merry peal, and bands of 
music paraded the streets, which had been planted with trees for the 
occasion. Long garlands of flowers, fastened to the houses on each 
side, were suspended across, and from the middle of each festoon hung 
a shield with an appropriate device. Under this roofing of brilliant 
colours we passed to our hotel. The dinner-bell was just ringing as 
I took my place among a hundred-and-forty guests. The soup was 
excellent, but scalding hot; and while waiting for it to cool I was 
amused at the ingenious contrivance by which my right-hand neigh- 
bour (a burly German) contrived to satisfy his longing to fall to. 
Seizing a couple of wine-glasses, he poured the boiling liquid into 
one, and passing it a few times from one to the other, drank it off in 
consecutive glassfuls. As this was a manceuvre quite new to me, I 
concluded fate had placed me by one of those original minds that 
scoff at forms, and I resolved to watch his proceedings. I was soon 
rewarded for my trouble. On a dish of cauliflowers being placed 
before him, he appropriated the whole to himself, and emptying a 
tureen of melted butter over it, with the help of a table-spoon, he 
swallowed it all with marks of the liveliest satisfaction. I confess 
this last dish, however it might agree with his stomach, was rather 
too rich for mine, and I resolved to confine my attention to what 
was passing on my left; a resolution I was confirmed in when inad- 
vertently turning, I saw my fat friend pointing a large lead pencil, 
which immediately served him for a tooth-pick. 

I mention these table anecdotes for the benefit of any who may be 
collecting materials for new “ German experiences,” leaving it to them 
to determine whether the traits I have mentioned are national or 
individual. 
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The evening was passed in strolling about the town. From the 
farthest boundaries of the little state, the richer farmers and landed 
proprietors had thronged with their wives and daughters, dressed in 
the smart costumes of their cantons; and I thought, as I looked at the 
astonishing variety of dresses and the happy faces around, that it 
would be difficult to find a more pleasing or animated scene. 

I was awakened next morning by salvos of artillery, and hurrying 
out of the hotel, met the procession with which the ceremonies com- 
menced. A company of infantry, marching to military music, pre- 
ceded a herald dressed in the costume of the middle ages. He wore 
the colours and carried the banner of the town, and the handsomest 
man in the canton having been selected for the purpose, his appearance 
was really striking. After him came four attendants, bearing a mas- 
sive silver goblet of the most quaint and antique form and workman- 
ship. Heralds in showy scarlet dresses, followed by the authorities 
of the city, came next ; then, preceded by their different flags, the 
companies of marksmen from the twenty-two cantons, a numerous 
and imposing body, and a battery of artillery brought up the rear. 

The site of the battle of St. Jacques was about half a mile from the 
town, and here a tribune had been erected, in front of which was a 
marble tablet with the following inscription : — 


** OUR SOULS TO GOD, OUR BODIES TO THE ENEMY. 
HERE, ON THE 26TH AuGuST, 1444, 

FELL, FIGHTING AGAINST THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIANS, 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED CITIZENS FROM THE CONFEDERATED SWISS CANTONS. 
THEY WERE NOT OVERCOME TILL EXHAUSTED BY VICTORY. 

THIS TRIBUTE TO THEIR BRAVERY WAS ERECTED 
BY THE BURGHERS OF BASLE, 

THE 30TH JUNE, 1844.” 


The magistrates of Basle, accompanied by a deputation of the 
marksmen, and followed by the cup-bearer, mounted the tribune; the 
rest arranged themselves around; and the grand federal banner being 
raised under a salute from the cannon, the band played a national air, 
and the spectators greeted it with loud cheers. A speech from the 
Burgomaster welcoming the strangers, during which he drank to the 
prosperity of the confederated provinces, was enthusiastically received, 
and followed by a hymn sung by the whole assembly. This done, the 
cannon once more saluted the national flag, and the procession, return- 
ing through the town, proceeded to a plain where the shooting was 
to take pla¢e. This immense space, capable of containing fifty thou- 
sand perselis, was entered by a triumphal arch. It was completely 
inclosed by wooden erections, in the Gothic style, and comprised a 
shooting-gallery, dining-room, coffee-houses, &c. &c. 

In the centre stood an elegant pavilion a hundred feet high. Its 
base formed a federal cross, and in the four end compartments numer- 
ous prizes were displayed. Among these was an antique chased 
silver waiter, valued at two hundred pounds sterling, and a rifle richly 
inlaid with gold, the latter the gift of an English nobleman. 

In the middle of the pavilion was a spiral staircase, which, passing 
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two galleries, led to the top, where stood a colossal figure of Herman 
Seevogel, the commander of the Swiss at the battle of St. Jacques. 
Here, amid the firing of guns and ringing of bells, the federal flag 
was placed in the right hand of the statue, whose left arm, raised high 
in the air, seemed beckoning his countrymen to range themselves once 
more under his banner. Deafening shouts from the spectators seemed 
to answer the appeal; and the authorities, descending to the first gal- 
lery, received the flags of the several cantons, each of which was pre- 
sented with an appropriate speech. The Swiss with whom I had 
become acquainted at Strasburg was very eloquent on the occasion ; 
his harangue melting himself and his hearers into tears. The twenty- 
two banners were then placed round the gallery, where, emblematic of 
the constitution of the republic, they waved under the protection of 
that held by Seevogel; and shortly afterwards the sister-flags, as 
those from the smaller towns are called, were seen fluttering from the 
lower balcony. 

The effect of this pavilion of flags was very elegant; and I may 
mention that the enthusiasm of the spectators had something besides 
patriotism to sustain it, for underneath was a cellar containing six 
thousand bottles of wine, which during the ceremony was distributed 
to the confederates. This concluded, the visitors partook of a hand- 
some dinner, given by the corporation in a room five.or six hundred 
feet long, occupying nearly one side of the square. ‘Tables prepared 
for five thousand guests (on which were damask cloths woven for the 
occasion) may give an idea of the magnitude of the entertainment ; 
and many patriotic toasts and sentiments accompanied the bumpers of 
Schwitzer blut, or Swiss blood, a wine that takes its name from grow- 
ing on the field of battle. 

At the risk of being thought to enter into too trivial details, I must 
give a sketch of the kitchen, where the preparations were on a scale 
that would put a Lord Mayor’s dinner to the blush. It was a build- 
ing two hundred and forty feet long by fifty wide. Sixteen copper 
kettles, of a size that might lead you to believe yourself in an exten- 
sive brewery, were appropriated to the making of soup. ‘Three mon- 

‘ster ovens, twenty-four stoves, and a fountain spouting in the midst, 
reminded me, I hardly knew why, of the wedding-dinner of Prince 
Riquet with the Tuft. The latter feast was certainly on a much 
smaller scale, but the fountain playing here gave a touch of fairy- 
land to the whole. The provisions, however, were of that substantial 
nature that at once recalls us from poetry to prose. During the eight 
days the fete was to last they had contracted to receive, per diem, 
1500 lbs, of beef, 2500 lbs. of mutton and veal, 5000 lbs. of bread, 
besides vast quantities of poultry and vegetables. Under the kitchen 
was a cellar, containing one hundred and fifty thousand bottles of wine. 

The following morning, accompanied by my friends, I paid a visit 
to the shooting gallery. It was a building nine hundred feet long, 
having in the centre a raised platform, where the committee sat. 
Tickets for the shooting were here given, and strings leading to the 
seventy-two targets enabled a marker, stationed at each, to send 
notice back to the umpires of the distance of every shot from the 
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centre of the bull’s eye. Fifty men were constantly employed in 
casting bullets, and two thousand stalls were erected for the accom- 
modation of loading. Each rifle, when charged, was handed to the 
marksman, who awaited it at a small window facing the targets. 

The Swiss rifle is some pounds heavier than an English musket, 
the stock long, and the but finished off with a sort of half-moon, which 
fits to the shoulder and under the arm. ‘This serves, when levelled, 
to keep the point from dropping. Reversing the usual position of 
rifle-shooting, the body of the marksman is here thrown back, his left 
elbow firmly planted on his hip, and supporting his hand, which forms 
a rest for the rifle. While in this position, some one behind sets the 
hair-trigger and puts in motion a small pendulum fixed on the stock 
and corresponding to the sight. ‘This prevents him from seeing the 
object aimed at, until completely covered by his piece. It is there- 
fore as requisite to possess a steady hand as a quick eye. 

My new friend seemed to have both in perfection. After firing 
about a dozen shots, all of which were good, he hit the very centre of 
the bull’s eye three times in succession. A loud shout followed this 
exploit. He was lifted on the shoulders of his friends, and, preceded 
by a band of music, was carried in triumph to the pavilion, where 
one of the committee presented him with a silver goblet filled with 
champagne. 

In this way several of the best shots were, as we should say, “chaired.” 
Among them was an English nobleman, so ardent a lover of the sport, 
that he has had himself naturalized Swiss, in order to obtain the 
right of shooting for the first prize, a privilege confined to Swiss 
citizens. He was the object of*general observation during the week 
that the féte lasted, having no less than eight men employed in loading 
his pieces. He fired generally five or six hundred shots every day. 

After the distribution of the prizes, the different bands of marks- 
men again fetched their respective banners, which were returned with 
as much ceremony as they had been received with. As each depu- 
tation marched to the pavilion, the principal magistrate made a speech 
congratulating them on the proofs given, that the marksmen of Swit- 
zerland had not degenerated from their ancient renown. ‘They then 
drank from the goblet a parting wish for their prosperity, and with a 
solemn recommendation to remember their duties as citizens, placed 
the flag in the hand of the person privileged to receive it. With 
many embraces, the meeting then separated, the band of each com- 


pany playing the national air of their canton as they marched from 
the field. 


Thus closed the festival of St. Jacques. 
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SONNET 


TO A SONNETTEER. 


On ! not for cities’ smoke and sultry toil 
Is the fresh glory of this summer’s day : 
Haste, spread thy wings, and from the vain turmoil 
Spring like freed bird from prison-cage away ! 
What halcyon life awaits thee in the woods, 
The tangled deep luxuriance of green shade, 
Where the mind revels in those rainbow moods 
By thousand links of thought and feeling made! 
Go, fling thee down in some sequester’d nook 
Where the glad stream in checquer’d sunlight flows: 
No need hast thou of comrade or of book, 
Whose heart responsive still to Nature glows: 
Let but a wild flower at thy feet be springing, 
And all thy poet’s soul will break forth into singing! 


GERTRUDE. 





“There are more im in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than were dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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THE UNKNOWN SINGER: 


A MYSTIFICATION. 


I was rambling through the Rhine country. A pleasant country it 
is to wander in during the summer months, when the vines are green, 
the corn as yet uncut, the trees in the orchards laden with fruit, the 
woods and hedgerows perfumed with flowers ; when the sun shines 
every day and all day, and the sky, if not of so deep a blue as that of 
Naples or Cadiz, is yet as clear and cloudless. With a compact knap- 
sack on my back and a stout stick in my hand, possessed likewise of 
what somebody has called the two requisites for getting through the 
world, a light heart and a thin pair of—un-nameables, I strolled 
along over hill and dale, visiting old castles and exploring ruins of 
every kind, enjoying the fresh breath of nature, and me faisant du 
bon sang, as the French say, for twelve months’ consumption. 

Although occasionally compelled to repair to some town to which 
my portmanteau had been forwarded, I did this as little as possible ; 
but, on the contrary, avoided all places: where I might expect to find 
acrowd. I had long been of opinion that the greatest objection to 
the country about the Rhine was the uninteresting and unintellectual 
character of its inhabitants, people who pass their time in feeding, 
smoking, and taking off their hats to one another. Boors for boors, I 
prefer those who inhabit a hamlet to those who dwell in a city; the 
former, at least, are in their place; and I accordingly so arranged 
my route as to pass the night usually in some small village. My 
custom was to start at daybreak, walk and explore till ten or eleven 
o’clock, rest during the heat of the day in a village inn or roadside 
tavern, and towards evening resume my march for four or five hours. 
My ramble might have been rendered more agreeable by the society 
of one or two pleasant companions, but I had not happened to meet 
with such. As may be supposed, therefore, my opportunities of con- 
versation during my excursion had been few, limited to an occasional 
chat with a village priest or schoolmaster, or some peasant more intel- 
ligent than his fellows, from whom I obtained details and legends 
concerning the ruins and antiquities plentifully scattered over the 
Rhine provinces. 

On a piping hot morning towards the commencement of July I was 
walking along a country road in Rhenish Bavaria. It was the warmest 
~day we had had that summer; the dust on the road seemed to burn 
one’s feet; the heat might be seen in the air, dancing and flickering 
over the fields ; the sun was glaring out with tremendous power, and 
the walnut and apple trees planted along the side of the lane I was 
following afforded but a very imperfect shelter from its rays. It was 
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considerably past eleven, the hour at which I usually came to a pause, 
but I had been misinformed as to distances, or else had taken a wrong 
turn, and the village at which I intended to make my mid-day. halt 
had not appeared. It was with no small satisfaction, therefore, that 
I at last came in sight of a house by the roadside, which, from its 
being larger than the. generality of the peasants’ cottages and farm- 
houses, I supposed to be aninn. I was not mistaken. On reaching 
the house I beheld a grey board swinging above the door, on which 
some village Landseer had depicted a creature with four legs and a 
tail, which might have been intended for any thing, from a rabbit to a 
rhinoceros. The painter, however, had been so considerate as to add 
an inscription, by which the passer-by was instructed of the intention 
of his hieroglyphic. ‘The Red Lion was the quadruped under whose 
special protection had been placed:the hostelry which I now entered. 

The inn was not a remarkably good or large one, nor did its cus- 
tomers seem numerous, the only living creature I encountered, besides 
dogs, chickens, and children, being a buxom peasant-woman, appa- 
rently the hostess, who, on my inquiring if I could have some refresh- 
ment, replied in the affirmative, and asked me where I would choose 
to be served, in the stwbe or in the garden. The stube, of which she 
epened the door, was a dingy little room, smelling of stale tobacco- 
smoke, and by no means of an inviting appearance. I begged there- 
fore to be shown the garden. ‘This was a plot of ground of about 
half an acre, in the corner of which, nearest the house, stood a sort of 
bower, formed of two rows of poles supporting a lattice-work, and 
overgrown with vines and honeysuckles so as to be impervious to the 
sun. The garden itself teemed with roses and other flowers, over 
which hundreds of butterflies were fluttering, and the inhabitants of 
half a dozen bee-hives humming and buzzing. The appearance of the 
place was so pleasant, so different from the smoky narrow interior of 
the house, that I immediately established myself at the table in the 
arbour, and requested mine hostess to bring thither whatever she 
might be able to provide for the refreshment of my inward man. 

Some wurst or sausage, bread, cheese, and fruit, and for potables 
some very tolerable wine, were soon placed before me. My breakfast 
had been slight and my walk a long one, and I did ample justice to 
the provender. I finished eating, poured out the last glass from my 
moderate-sized bottle, and leaned back against the side of the arbour. 
The heat was really stifling ; there was not a breath of air, and although 
I had disencumbered myself of my blouse and neckcloth, I still found 
it impossible to keep cool. I was ruminating as to the probability of 
being able to proceed with my journey before nightfall without risking 
a fever, when I heard a step approaching the arbour. A stranger 
entered, made me a low bow, and seated himself upon a bench, nearly 
opposite to me, but yet at a sufficient distance not to appear 
intrusive. 

The new comer was a man of thirty-five or forty years of age, who 
at the first glance struck me as being an excellent type of his country- 
men. He was about the middle fieight, square built, with features 
anassive but. not coarse ; the dark grey eye —a sort of blackish grey — 
of central Germany ; and light brewn hair, which, when he took off his 
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hat on entering, I saw was very scanty on the top of his head. He 
was what would be called dull-looking; but yet, on examining him 
more narrowly, there was a certain degree of observation and of slow 
keenness (if those two words will bear connecting) in the expression 
of his eye and the lines round the corners of his mouth. He was evi- 
dently not one of those men with whom, as a French writer observes, 
the blade wears out the scabbard, the activity of the mind fatigues and 
preys upon the body. Placid contentment sat upon his broad smooth 
forehead and plump unwrinkled cheeks, while his comfortable degree 
of wholesome embonpoint indicated a regular appetite, and, probably, 
a good digestion. His dress was plain, unnoticeable either for cut or 
materials ; in his hand he carried a pipe on the large china bow] of which 
was painted a portrait of Schiller, and from which he puffed forth 
enormous volumes of smoke. As to what the man was, it was hard 
to decide. He might be a brewer or a baron, a count or a cow-keeper, 
a tailor or a professor of law or physic. It is astonishing how little 
difference there is in many parts of Germany in the appearance and 
manners of those various classes. 

I had been particularly solitary during the preceding three days, 
and had scarcely exchanged a word with anybody. I had had no 
rencontres ; not so much as a travelling student, or an Englishman 
with one of Murray’s crimson-covered guide-books in his hand (the 
invariable sign, by the by, of the English tourist) had crossed my 
path. I was not sorry to exercise my ears and tongue a little, and 
accordingly entered into conversation with the stranger. He replied 
civilly to an enquiry I made of him concerning some ruins which I 
had passed on the road, but either from indolence or inability did not 
seem disposed to do much in the way of conversation, beyond an- 
swering my questions. Little by little, however, I sueceeded in 
drawing him out, and the conversation became sustained and in- 
teresting. It turned upon the innumerable legends and supernatural 
histories connected with the Rhine country, with its ancient castles 
and convents, its rivers and its mountains. 

“ The recital of these strange old traditions,” I remarked, * has be- 
come almost a trade in these provinces, especially since the Rhine has 
been so great a resort of tourists. Unfortunately for one’s belief in 
their authenticity, I have frequently found a great diversity in the 
legends told of one and the same place. ‘The stories vary continually, 
arid every new cicerone has a new tale to tell. I suspect there is a 
regular manufactory of Rhine legends, the same as of antiquities at 
Rome and Naples or musket balls and grape-shot at Waterloo. -I am 
sorry to entertain that belief, for I could have wished to think that 
the immense absurdity of some of those legends was to a certain 
degree rendered respectable by their antiquity.” 

“ You are partly right,” replied the stranger. “If the traditions 
you allude to are not entirely of modern manufacture, they have yet 
been so altered in passing through the hands, or rather lips, of. nu- 
merous narrators, that they frequently retain little of the original 
story. This is the natural course of things and was searcely avoidable. 


Germany, however, is unquestionably the land of superstition, and her 
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stores of that kind are so rich and varied that it is unnecessary to 
have recourse to invention to augment them. Even in the present 
day things happen in this country which occur nowhere else, and that 
hardly admit of explanation. An adventure happened to myself some 
few years back, the circumstances of which I have never been able 
to account for without admitting agencies that have long been treated 
as fabulous. You seem curious in such matters, and if you choose to 
listen I will tell you the story, premising that I relate the circum- 
stances as they occurred, and without pretending to explain them. 
You will draw your own inferences.” 

My attention was roused by the stranger’s words. In the nine- 
teenth century, what could be the adventure or incident that was in- 
explicable by other than the supernatural agency to which he plainly 
referred? I had little doubt that I should find some more common- 
place way of accounting for whatever wonders my new acquaintance 
might relate. My curiosity was nevertheless strongly excited, and I 
begged to be favoured with the narrative alluded to. He refilled his 
pipe, and then, without farther prelude, at once commenced. 


Not many years have elapsed, he began, since I had occasion to 
make a journey in Franconia. I stopped one afternoon in the town 
of G—, and after my dinner the waiter brought me the playbill for 
that evening. It announced the performance of Meyerbeer’s cele- 
brated opera, Robert the Devil, for the first time in G—. I imme- 
diately hurried to the theatre, before which an immense crowd was 
already assembled, awaiting the opening of the doors that at last took 
place. With great difficulty I succeeded in obtaining a seat next to a 
young Parisian, a traveller like myself. 

The curtain rose. Every neck was outstretched, every eye fixed 
on the stage, every ear on the alert, in order not to lose a note of so 
beautiful an opera. Bertram made his entrance —he opened his 
mouth to sing ; but not a sound came forth. Robert asked him in a 
low tone if he had forgotten his part. Bertram shook his head, made 


another attempt to begin, but in vain. He threw himself into a chair, 


and made a sign that he was unable to sing. 

“He can’t sing!” shouted some fifty farmers and other persons 
from the surrounding country, who had been waiting the whole after- 
noon at the theatre door, and now occupied the front rows in the pit. 
“ He can’t sing! What’s the meaning of that? We've come half a 
score miles to hear Robert the Devil, and hear it we must!” 

Thus urged, Bertram made another effort. He rose from his chair ; 
the orchestra, which had hitherto been silent, struck up. Bertram 
again strove to sing. Not a note. The conductor of the orchestra 
turned round to the audience. 

“ A sudden extinction of voice,” said he. 

“ An excuse! He must sing!” vociferated a number of young 
men in the pit, flourishing their canes in a threatening manner. 

A gentleman in one of the boxes stood up, and advised that a doctor 
should be sent for. 

“Is there a doctor present ?” demanded several voices. 

Nobody answered. 
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*‘ Send for Doctor Stern!” cried some one, and a messenger was 
immediately dispatched. 

Doctor Stern was sitting with some friends over his wine, but on 
hearing how urgent the case was, he tossed off a glass of Johannisberg, 
and hurried to the theatre. He felt Bertram’s pulse, examined his 
throat, and at last said very gravely, 

“ The emotion attendant on an appearance in a new part has affected 
the nervous system. The man wants repose and a sea-bath.” And 
with these words he left the stage. 

“What!” shouted the pit, furious at its disappointment. “ Re- 
pose? A sea-bath? ‘There is no sea here! And if there were, we 
should not hear Robert the Devil a bit the more! We must have 
Robert the Devil !” 

A thousand voices echoed the words. “ Robert the Devil!” shouted 
the entire audience, whistling, yelling, stamping, and thumping their 
sticks on the ground. “Robert the Devil!” And at last, for short- 
ness’ sake, ‘they abbreviated it, and there was a universal cry for 
“The Devil!” 

The manager came forward, and bowed thrice. Silence was ob- 
tained : the audience were all attention. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “a singer who happens to be 
passing through G—, and to be present to-night in the theatre, has 
kindly offered, in order that you should not be disappointed, to take 
the part of Bertram. Iam most delighted that-——” 

He was interrupted by thunders of applause, and retired. 

The new Bertram was received with a round of cheering. 

“ Ha, ha!” cried my neighbour, the Parisian, who was one of those 
persons who know everybody and everything. “I have seen him 
before. He sang once at the Feydeau in Zampa. He is nothing re- 
markable, but he has come apropos to help us out of our difficulties.” 

In the first act the new Bertram was tolerably successful, although 
it was probably as much his complaisance as his talent that the 
audience applauded. At every pause in the music the Frenchman 
had something to say. 

“ Ah! That is not Levasseur! Very different from Levasseur! Did 
you ever hear Levasseur’s Bertram? This Florival, or whatever his 
name is, has nothing of the demon about him. And then only look 
at his dress! You should see Levasseur, how ——” 

An old gentleman sitting behind us interrupted him sharply. 

“My good Sir, do leave us at peace with your Levasseur! We 
come here to listen to the opera, and not to your chatter !” 

- The second act began. After the duet, when Bertram sings 
“Prince of fallen Angels,” a feeling of terror seemed to seize the — 
audience. ‘There was something wonderfully energetic and startling 
in the voice of the singer. The chorus behind the scenes was also 
unusually powerful, and seemed to roar and heave like a subterranean 
hurricane. An invisible orchestra appeared to accompany the visible 
one, and to blow with a giant’s breath into the horns and trombones. 
From time to time the conductor looked round him, pale and con- 


fused, as if he would fain have asked whence came this horrible din; 
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but it was everywhere, and he could discover no point from which it 
more particularly proceeded. Clear and distinct above every thing 
rose Bertram’s voice, now in soft and flattering tones as he strove to 
win Alice to his purpose ; then again in accents of the most cutting 
scorn, but ever tuneful and harmonious. Like a peal of thunder he 
gave out the words “ Now art thou mine!” and the burst was fol- 
lowed by a hissing rushing noise, like the flight of a shell through the 
air. Alice lay under Bertram’s outstretched right hand, like the 
dove beneath the claw of the vulture. The actress, a gay coquettish 
creature, felt as she had never before felt, seized with a nameless 
sensation of horror and alarm. She forgot that it was mere acting. — 
the breath and voice of Bertram seemed to have fascinated her. She 
uttered a piercing scream, not such a one as actresses study for stage 
effect, but horror-stricken and agonised as that of a mother who sees 
her infant crushed beneath waggon-wheels. She sank fainting on 
the steps of the cross. All the women amongst the audience rose 
from their seats, pale and trembling, and clung to the arms of their 
male companions as though for protection against some imminent 
peril. Many wept, others tried to smile, some fell into hysterics. 
** Down with the curtain!” was the cry ; and the curtain fell. 

“Very strange !” said the young Frenchman to me; “the ladies 
must be extremely nervous and susceptible to be thus affected by a 
bit of stage trick. If this man produces such an effect, what would 
it be if Levasseur si 

This time he interrupted himself. Most men have a sort of dislike 
to talk amongst a crowd of silent persons; and the silence around us 
was as great as if the theatre had been achurchyard. For some time 
nobody seemed inclined to speak of what had just passed; and when 
the Parisian was silent, the stillness was unbroken even by a whisper. 
The panic was of some duration; but at last, as if the audience were 
awakening from a trance, there were movements in the pit and boxes, 
and conversation was resumed. Every one agreed that the opera had 
lost nothing by the substitution of the stranger for the usual per- 
former. Even the nervous ladies who had become hysterical at the 
scene between Bertram and Alice forgot their alarm, and were loud 
in admiration of the singer, whose voice and acting were both praised 
to the skies. 

The curtain rose for the next act; the scene was the burial-place of 
the nuns. What now took place was truly of a nature to make the 
blood run cold. If I were to live a hundred years, that evening would 
be present in my memory to the last day of my existence. Bertram 
entered. It may have been fancy, but I could have sworn that he 
had increased in stature, and was full the head taller than in the 
preceding act. The stage was darkened, and the body of the house 
being, as is not unusual in our German theatres, only lighted by a 
solitary chandelier, which was now also shaded, the whole theatre 
remained plunged in a gloomy mysterious sort of twilight. Through 
the darkness Bertram’s eyes were visible, gleaming with a greenish 
light like two stars through the gloom of a December night. The 
same extraordinary power as in the preceding act was again ob- 
servable in the orchestra; a thundering, crashing, deafening clang of 
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instruments, amidst which the conductor remained with his wand 
suspended in the air, as though stupified with astonishment. A 
multitude of notes were heard, not set down in the opera, but which, 
notwithstanding, chimed in, in some extraordinary manner, with the 
music. Equally astonished with their conductor, the musicians ceased 
playing ; but, nevertheless, Bertram sang the invocation, accompanied, 
as it seemed, by unseen instruments. ‘The sounds which issued from 
his throat shook the nerves of his hearers as a thousand gongs and 
cymbals might have done, and vibrated through the house like the 
echoes of a mighty bell that has just been struck by the hammer. 
When the nuns appeared and ranged themselves around Bertram, 
they looked pale under their rouge; and their teeth chattered as in 
deadly fear. The strongest impression seemed to be made upon the 
abbess, who appeared unable to approach the singer; and when she 
attempted to do so, sank fainting to the ground, wounding herself 
severely in her fall against the cross that was suspended from. her 
neck. She was laid bleeding and senseless upon the grave in which 
she had recently reposed in counterfeited death. 

Her terror seemed to communicate itself like an infection to the 
other nuns. They endeavoured to fly, but were unable. The same 
sort of anxious uneasiness which one experiences during a horrid 
dream, when we feel ourselves in imminent peril, but are unable to 
move or cry out, now spread itself over the whole audience. The 
darkness, Bertram’s terrific voice, the gleaming of his eyeballs, the 
group of trembling nuns, the double row of graves, and finally, a sort 
of choking mist that seemed to fill the house, formed a combination 
which terrified the auditory, even to the boldest amongst them. At last 
a few persons left the theatre, and this was the signal for a general rush 
to the doors. The panic-stricken women hurried out of their boxes ; 
some were carried out fainting ; children cried and screamed after their 
lost, parents. During the tumult the curtain fell, but with a noise that 
resembled the crash of a mighty oak struck down by a thunderbolt, 
and the whole house shook to its foundations as with the shock of an 
earthquake. The crush in the lobbies and at the doors was fright- 
ful; one would have thought that the house was on fire in twenty 
places; and that every one was striving to escape from suffocation or 
the flames. In an incredibly few minutes the theatre was empty. _ 

The young Parisian was still at my side as we followed the stream 
of fugitives; he appeared unwilling to quit the performance. Under 
the portico of the theatre he paused, and said to me, whilst arranging 
his coat and cravat, which had been crushed in the crowd, 

© What is the matter with them? They all run away as if possessed, 
and there are still two acts to see. Ha! I have thought of something. 
I will invite the Signor Bertram to drink a bowl of punch with us, 
I know him personally ; his name is— Sacré! have I forgotten it al- 
ready ? — Florval or Florival. He cannot hold a candle to Levasseur 
in this part, but still he is much improved since I last saw him, 
Come, I will introduce you to him; he is a very pleasant companion.” 

I felt rather curious to see something more of the singer, and I 


followed the Parisian behind the scenes. There all was silence and 
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solitude. The young Frenchman called out, “Florival, Florival! 
where are you? Here are friends and amateurs who wish to ask you 
to supper.” Just then the old stage carpenter passed near us, with a 
lantern in his hand. “He is no doubt undressing in his room,” 
said the Parisian, and calling to the carpenter, he asked him where 
Signor Florival’s dressing-room was. 

“Do you mean the gentleman who sang the part of Bertram?” 
said the man. 

“The same.” 

“Then it’s no use seeking him here; he disappeared immediately 
after the third act.” 

Disappeared ! ” 

“ As I tell you, sir. We looked for,him everywhere, and the more 
so as we are in the habit of receiving a present from new actors. 
There was not a sign of him to be seen. As he came, so he went. I 
am not to say easily frightened, but if that man played here often, I 
must give up my place. God save us! and good night to ye, gentle- 
men.” 

And the old man walked away, shaking his head and muttering to 
himself. We followed the light of his lantern in order to find our 
way out, and as we passed through the corridors we saw drops 
of moisture hanging on the walls, like the sweat beads on a human 
forehead. ‘The atmosphere of the theatre seemed heavy and oppres- 
sive, and I drew a deep breath of relief when I at last found myself 
in the open air. The Parisian took things much more lightly, and 
laughed at the proneness of the Germans to indulge in the fantastical 
and romantic. 

“These Germans,” said he, taking my arm familiarly, and entirely 
forgetting that he was speaking to one of that nation; “ these Ger- 
mans are extraordinarily greedy of the marvellous, and trace out the 
supernatural in the commonest occurrences of life. It would by no 
means astonish me if they were to discover a Mephistopheles in the 
performer of Bertram. ‘They are not accustomed to see good charac- 
teristic acting. If this Florival makes such an impression on the 


worthy burgesses and country gentlemen of Franconia, what would it 


be if they heard Levasseur? Florival performs the devil very de- 
cently, but of Levasseur one may say that he is the devil him- 
self! It is not the Germans, however, but their poets and writers 
who have to answer for these tendencies to the supernatural. We in 
France are now well acquainted with German literature, and are able 
to form as correct a judgment of it as of our own, and we consider that 
Schiller and Goethe have much to answer for in this respect. Werter 
has been the origin of a deal of false sentimentality, and Faust the cause 
that the Germans imagine a Mephistopheles behind every post and 
pillar, and a demon in every poodle-dog. Kant, Kotzebue, Hoffmann, 
Fichte, and a host of others, have written exaggerated stuff which the 
Germans read with awe and trembling, but which we Frenchmen 
laugh at. We do not deny their talent for philosophy — it is the 
fashion now to quote the Germans in that respect ; and through the 
tours which several of our clever writers have made and published we 
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have learnt much concerning Germany and its inhabitants which has 
inspired us with a certain degree of respect.” 

After this fashion did my new friend go on chattering nearly all 
supper-time. There was so much amiability and bonhomie about 
him that I listened with pleasure to his perorations, far better amused 
than if I had endeavoured to correct the numerous errors into which 
he had fallen respecting my country and countrymen. I had promised 
to pass the following day with my friend Baron von Furstheim, whose 
country residence was within a short distance of the town. I told my 
Parisian of this engagement, and offered, if he chose, to take him 
with me. He willingly accepted my proposal. ‘It is close by,” said 
he, half to himself, when I had told him where the place was; “ hardly 
a pipe and a half off, as a German would say. I shall have very great 
pleasure in accompanying you.” 

On the following morning we arrived without misadventure at the 
seat of the Baron von Furstheim, an old castle that had been restored 
in its former style, as has been done in many instances on and near 
the Rhine. Its appearance, and that of the park that surrounded it, 
almost put one in mind of the feudal times : turrets, battlements, and 
embrasures on the one hand; gloomy pine groves, broad meadows 
where cattle only were wanting, small lakes garnished with dead 
leaves, cobwebbed hermitages, ponds without fish, and fountains 
without water, on the other. Altogether it was a melancholy-looking 
domain. In-doors, however, things were far more cheerful, and we 
were received with true German hospitality. I introduced the young 
Parisian, who was made heartily welcome. 

The baron had an only daughter, a beautiful girl named Margaret, 
seventeen years of age, blue-eyed and fair-haired, possessed of a coun- 
tenance that indicated unmistakeably a sweet temper and a pure 
mind. <A young officer, a cousin of her’s, by name Louis von Span- 
dau, who was staying in the house, seemed particularly susceptible of 
the charms of his lovely relative ; and I observed that there existed a 
sort of tender understanding between them which was evidently ap- 
proved by the parents. My Frenchman soon detected this likewise, 
and I thought it seemed by no means especially agreeable to him, for 
from his very first entrance he had shown an inclination to establish 
a flirtation with the young lady. This inclination, however, was 
chilled and blighted in the bud by the killing indifference and uncon- 
sciousness with which Margaret met the attentions and received the 
well-turned compliments he addressed to her. 

The day passed away, somewhat dully, I must confess. An hour 
or two before supper-time the Parisian asked me to go and take a 
stroll with him in the forest. I went, and for some short time we 
walked side by side without speaking. At last my lively companion 
broke the silence. 

“Tt is horridly ennuyeux in these German country houses,” said 
he; “they are only one degree better than so many Trappist con- 
vents. That little blondine is rather pretty ; but, on the whole, I do 
not admire fair women.” 

“ Particularly when they show themselves indifferent to your atten- 
tions,” I observed, with a smile. 
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* They are all so dreadfully cold and reserved,” said the Parisian ; 
“only fit for the heroines of sentimental novels.” 

“Cold and reserved with men whom they are not in love with,” 
said I, significantly. 

“You must not take my remarks ill,” continued my companion. 
* You were so kind as to bring me here, and it may appear rude on 
my part to say that I ennuyer myself.” 

I begged him to speak his mind freely, and assured him that it was 
precisely his habit of saying whatever came into his head that had 
made me take a liking to him. He seemed overjoyed at being unfet- 
tered in his discourse, and did not long delay making use of the per- 
mission he had received. 

“TI am so accustomed to the liveliness and gaiety of our drawing- 
rooms,” said he, “that the tone of German society appears to me 
very insipid. ‘The ladies are all as chilly and frozen as if they were 
recent importations from the steppes of Moscow. There is no /aisser- 
aller about them; they always seem to be weighing their words 
before uttering them, and that is the death and destruction of agreeable 
conversation. When women talk, what they say should be unpre- 
meditated. Ah! I shall be glad when I get back to France. Only 
look now, how deserted and gloomy the country around us seems. 
Not a living creature in sight; nobody, who could possibly avoid it, 
would pass along so dull and uninteresting a road.” 

Just as the Frenchman was thus bewailing the solitude in which 
we found ourselves, I perceived and pointed out to him two horsemen 
galloping along the highway. 

* Really!” said he; “ well I am surprised at it! A couple of bag- 
men, I suppose, who have lost their way. ‘They are riding despe- 
rately fast, evidently in a hurry to get out of the country. Let us 
go nearer to the road; it does me good to see human faces.” 

We approached the road, and were soon able to distinguish that 
the horsemen were a gentleman and his servant. Both were mounted 
on powerful black steeds. 

The traveller arrived within a few paces of us without lessening 
his horse’s speed ; then, however, he stopped so suddenly, that it ap- 
peared miraculous; the fiery animal he was riding was not thrown 
upon its haunches. There was something extraordinary in this 
sudden halt ; it put me in mind of a crow flying across a field, and 
that, in mid-flight, lets itself fall intoafurrow. The horseman turned 
his face towards us. 

“What an extraordinary piece of goodluck!” exclaimed the Pa- 
risian; “it is he, Bertram Florival. How are you, my dear Florival, 
we were looking for you everywhere, yesterday evening. You have 
just come at the right moment. Allow me to introduce you to my 
friend here. You must give up your ride for to-day, and come with 
us to the castle. Baron Furstheim is the most amiable of hosts, and 
will be delighted to make your acquaintance. He does not get such 
a visit every day.” 

The horseman gave an odd smile. I naturally confirmed my com- 
panion’s invitation. 

“T shall be delighted to accompany you,” answered Florival, with 
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much polish of manner, “if you think my visit will not be incon- 
venient or unwelcome.” 

“ Unwelcome!” repeated the Parisian. “On the contrary, it will 
give the greatest pleasure. We are boring ourselves to death here, 
but with such an addition to our society, time will fly. We will sing, 
play, talk about last night’s opera—by the by, Signor Florival, I 
congratulate you on your success. Your performance of Bertram 
was capital, and I flatter myself that my opinion is of some value. 
You must know that I have seen Levasseur in—” &c. &c. 

While the Frenchman was riding his hobby and extolling Levas- 
seur, I had time to observe the appearance of the singer. He was a 
man of about thirty years of age, possessed of one of those counte- 
nances which seem continually to change their expression. One 
moment he struck me as being extraordinarily ugly, the next I altered 
my opinion, and felt almost attracted by the singular but scornful 
smile that played round his mouth. His hair was black and glossy, 
his eyes of the dark and lowering grey that one sometimes notices in 
a thunder -cloud; his figure was flexible and graceful. A cloak hung 
from his shoulders, and under that, he was attired in a blue coat, 
adorned with buttons that seemed almost to emit sparks, so brightly 
polished was the metal of which they were composed. The remainder 
of his dress was black. 

We arrived at the castle as the family were sitting down to their 
evening meal. The Frenchman, although he himself had only been 
that day introduced, presented the actor to the baron and his family, 
with the well-bred ease and audacity for which he was remarkable. 

“We thought we were preparing an agreeable surprise for the lady 
baroness,” said he, “ by inducing this distinguished artiste to return 
with us to the castle. Signor Florival will also be able to give us a 
full explanation of what occurred yesterday evening at the theatre, 
occurrences of which you have already heard such various and exag- 
gerated accounts.” 

“ Explanation!” cried Florival, in a voice of which the extra- 
ordinary pitch and tone seemed to ring through the heads of the 
listeners, and make the baroness and her daughter turn pale. “ Really 
I am unable to explain what there was in my acting that could cause 
so much astonishment. It is a part that I venture to think I play 
with a certain degree of truth and spirit. But ladies’ nerves are so 
weak now-a-days; they are like the delicate strings of an instrument, 
and my voice, it would appear, jars them at times too strongly. That 
is how I account for it. It is no particular talent of mine that pro- 
duced.so strange an effect.” 

“You are modest,” said the Parisian, “like all true sons of art. 
But allow me to ask you one question—Why did you leave the 
theatre immediately the curtain fell ?” 

“TI was vexed to see the nuns so badly costumed,” replied the 
singer. ‘“ When I call them out of their graves they must not come 
with crosses round their necks.” 

“ Pardon me,” said the Parisian, hastily, “ they have always crosses 
on when Levasseur plays Bertram. You have seen Levasseur’s Ber- 
tram, of course ?” 
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The singer smiled. | 

*‘ Levasseur is only my copy,” said he. 

The Frenchman’s eyes opened to a ludicrous width, and I thought 
he would have fallen backwards with astonishment at this bold as- 
sertion. ‘This time he did not tax the singer with over modesty. 
Before he had quite recovered from his consternation a servant an- 
nounced that supper was ready, and we passed into another apart- 
ment. 

The supper was laid in a large handsome room, of which the walls 
were covered with a dark-coloured paper and the cornices gilt. An 
old-fashioned chandelier was suspended from the ceiling, and four 
portraits of the baron’s ancestors, of the size of life, decorated the 
walls of the apartment. Between the lofty windows stood an enor- 
mous harpsichord which looked as if it had not been opened for a 
quarter of a century. 

Upon taking our places at the supper table I observed my friend 
the Parisian manceuvring a little to get by the side of Margaret, but 
in this he was defeated by the young lady’s leaving the room a moment 
for some household arrangement. We seated ourselves, a chair re- 
maining vacant for Margaret next to the officer. Florival was nearly 
opposite to the empty chair. I was next to the baron. In a minute 
or two Margaret reappeared and sat down by her cousin, while the 
Frenchman busied himself with the tie of his cravat by way of hiding 
his vexation. 

We had scarcely begun our meal when I observed the singer fix 
his eyes upon the young lady in a marked, almost a rude manner. 
Margaret returned his stare by an innocent gaze-of her great blue 
childish eyes, which did not seem to please Florival, for he imme- 
diately looked another way and seemed to be observing the portrait 
which hung nearly behind her. My glance followed the direction of 
his. Whether it was imagination or some particular effect of light, 
I cannot say, but it seemed to me as if the colours of the picture were 
changed. I had previously examined it closely, and had been struck 
by the healthy freshness of the complexion, the beautiful colouring of 
the ruddy lips and of the high white forehead. Now the blood seemed 
to have left the cheeks, the lips had assumed a violet hue, the brow 
was wrinkled and flushed as though with terror or rage. Florival 
continued gazing at the painting with, as it appeared to me, a strong 
expression of scorn upon his features. 

“ The picture you are observing so attentively,” said the baron to 
him, “is a portrait of my great-grandfather.” 

The singer gave one of his strange smiles. 

“ T know it is,” replied he, “I recognised him immediately.” 

*“ Nay, hardly,” returned the baron, laughing ; “he died in the year 
1743. The country people about here gave him a strange surname, 
the origin of which I was never able to learn.” | 

“ What was that ?” I enquired. 

“ Rudolph the Accursed.” 

‘“‘ Dearest father,” cried Margaret, “do not talk of that, I beseech 
you. You know that it is the subject of all others which I cannot 
bear to hear spoken of.” 
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The baron was silent. Margaret was evidently uneasy and ner- 
vous ; her eyes had lost their calm tranquil expression, and now cast 
hurried and feverish glances. I observed that the singer again fixed 
her, with something peculiarly piercing and commanding in his look. 
There was silence at the table; all were eating except Margaret and 
Florival. The young girl’s head was bent forward, her bosom heaved, 
her eyes were fixed upon the singer. She seemed fascinated by his 
strange and enthralling gaze. Presently she raised a glass of water 
to her lips, but set it down again as though unable to taste it. Her 
rosy finger-nails played with a slight convulsive motion against the 
edge of the glass, producing a small ringing sound. I was almost 
alarmed at the momentarily increasing paleness of her countenance ; 
and, with a view to break the spell that seemed to bind her, I asked 
her some trifling question. She appeared vexed at my so doing, and 
seemed to be struggling to answer, but without success. She was 
evidently under some mysterious influence which prevented her speak- 
ing. Her lips moved, but a deep sigh was all that escaped them. 
Suddenly her eyes were distended, her lips convulsed, her complexion 
became of a bluish-white like that of a corpse, and, uttering the 
words “ Rudolph the Accursed!” in a shrill and thrilling tone, she 
fell back senseless in her chair. 

All was now commotion. Everybody hurried to the young girl’s 
assistance, except the singer, who did not lose his composure for a 
moment, but drank off his wine with, as I thought, a joyful look. 
The baroness supported her daughter’s head, and bathed her temples 
with scented water. ‘The young officer was the most alarmed. ‘The 
Parisian whispered to me that the absurd style of reading in which 
the German ladies indulged was the cause of all this nervousness ; 
that they filled their heads with ghost stories, till a word or a shadow 
was sufficient to throw them into hysterics. Luckily there was no 
danger to be apprehended from these attacks. As if to confirm his 
last words, Margaret just then opened her eyes, gazed enquiringly 
around her, and expressed her regret at having caused such a disturb- 
ance. 

“It is so dreadfully warm here,” she said. “If I could only have 
a little fresh air . 

“Open the windows,” cried the baron. 

There happened to be no servant in the room at the moment, and 
I hurried to fulfil Margaret’s wish. . As I looked out of the window, 
it struck me that there was an unusual and unaccountable light in the 
park without. It was neither moonlight nor sunlight ; it was too red 
for the former, too dim for the latter. It could only be the reflection 
of a fire ; and, strange to say, the chateau in which we were seemed 
to be the point whence the illumination proceeded. They must have 
made some huge fire in the kitchen or offices, thought I. But yet the 
shadows fell as if the source of the light was where I stood, or in my 
immediate neighbourhood. The air without was still and heavy, as 
before a storm. From the adjacent pine-wood some night-birds were 
screeching forth their discordant song, and, by some unexplainable 
process, my imagination converted the cry into a species of tune, to 
which was set, in endless repetition, the words “ Rudolph the Ac. 
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cursed !” terminating, by way of chorus, with a wild dismal laugh. 
Fearful lest these ill-omened sounds and appearances should reach 
Margaret’s ear, and occasion perhaps a return of her swoon, I partly 
closed the window, and returned to the table. 

The young girl was now entirely recovered, and all resumed their 
places. Scarcely had they done so, however, when a shrill neighing 
was heard in the court-yard of the castle. 

** My horses seem to be getting up a concert of their own,” said 
Florival, with a laugh. “ They are not fond of the stable ; exertion 
has become second nature to them. Hurrl will have trouble to keep 
them quiet.” 

“ Hurrl!” cried the Parisian; “ who is Hurrl ?” 

“‘ My servant,” replied the singer. 

“ That is a strange name,” said the Parisian. ‘ Pray how do you 
write it ?” 

“‘ T never write,” answered Florival, drily. 

The Frenchman shook his head. He thought it very odd that a 
singer should not write. He knew that Levasseur often wrote. 

The neighing became louder and louder. ‘There was something 
unusual in the sound; one knew that it was the neighing of horses, 
and yet at times it sounded more like the roaring of lions. The ladies 
became uneasy. 

“‘ T will step down to the stable,” said the Parisian. “ I understand 
horses, and will soon quiet these. The strange horses are doubtless 
quarrelling with those of the baron.” 

He got up and pushed his chair back. 

“« Stop, Sir!” cried Florival, in a commanding tone. ‘ Nobody but 
myself understands my horses. I will go and quiet them.” 

The actor’s voice seemed to work like a charm upon the officious 
Parisian. He said nothing, but remained motionless, and as if petri- 
fied, while Florival left the room and hastened along the corridor, 
apparently as well acquainted with the geography of the house as if 
he had been born in it. The baron was much struck at this, but the 
Frenchman accounted for it by a strong development of the organ 
of locality, which he said Florival undoubtedly possessed. I proposed 
that we should go and see how the singer managed to quiet the horses, 
and my idea being approved we hurried to a gallery, the windows of 
which looked out upon the court. The stable-door was open and 
there was a light inside that came and went like that of a fire when 
blown up by the bellows. We could not see the stranger’s horses, but 
two others which belonged to the baron, and stood in stalls opposite the 
door, were visible. Their manes were bristling upon their necks, and 
they crouched in the corner of their stalls as though under the influence 
of overpowering terror. Florival was doubtless already in the stable, 
for the neighing had ceased. ‘The two black steeds had recognised 
and obeyed their master’s voice. We waited to see him come out, 
but in vain, and after a few moments we returned to the supper-room. 
There we found him seated, chatting quietly with the baroness. On 
our expressing surprise at his speedy return, he explained it by a 
peculiar art which he possessed of instantly reducing ne horses to 
obedience. 
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“T need to use neither voice nor band,” said he; “one glance 
from me is sufficient; the brutes know directly what I mean. When 
I am riding and wish my horse to stop, I have merely to close my 
eyes, and he halts immediately. If I wish to turn to the right, I 
wink with the right eye, if to the left, with the left eye. I should 
like to show you how I make my horse come to me by a glance. I 
merely look at him thus.” 

As he spoke, he opened his dark eyes wide, and gazed full in my 
face. I felt as one feels when blinded by a sudden flash of lightning 
breaking through the darkest night. I was compelled to look down, 
and when I did so, flames seemed to dance before my eyes. 

The Parisian was ready with an explanation of the power possessed 
by Florival over his horses. He had heard that Rustan, Napoleon’s 
Mameluke, possessed a similar faculty of governing his charger by 
the power of the eye, and he offered to wager that in three months’ 
time he would learn to do the same. 

“It is done,” said he, “by animal magnetism. Although our 
Academy refuses to admit the existence of such a science, there are a 
vast number of persons who believe in it, and assert that a magnetiser 
is able to make people come to him by looking at them. It is certain 
that a man has much greater power of will and moral resistance than 
a horse, and therefore any one possessing the magnetic faculty must 
find more facility in exercising it upon the brute than the human 
animal. Florival possesses that faculty, there can be no doubt of it.” 

The truth of the singer’s strange assertions was, however, to me 
by no means satisfactorily demonstrated by the Frenchman’s fantas- 
tical explanation. The baron, also, evidently did not believe a word 
of this marvellous manner of governing horses, but he was much too 
polite to contradict his guest, and contented himself with expressing 
a wish to see Signor Florival on horseback. “If you favour us with 
your society for a few days,” said he, “I shall probably have the op- 
portunity.” 

Florival smiled. 

“Who knows where I shall be in a few days?” said he. “TI cannot 
exceed my leave, and by one o’clock this night I must depart.” 

“That is a thousand pities,” cried the Parisian. “ Are you com- 
pelled to such great punctuality? Actors are not always so con- 
scientious. A month’s leave is easily stretched to six weeks. 
Levasseur - 

Florival interrupted him. 

‘Every one has not so important an engagement as mine,” said he. 

“ As I said before, it is a thousand pities,” cried the music-loving 
Frenchman. ‘“ We hoped to have been favoured with a specimen of 
your delightful talent. You will surely sing us something before 
you go?” . 

We all joined our entreaties to those of the Parisian. 

“T am not in very good voice,” said Florival ; “ nevertheless I will 
try.” 

He threw back his head, raised his wine-glass, and sang a verse of 
the celebrated gambling song, in the first act of Robert the Devil. 
The window-frames rattled, and the glasses on the table jingled, as 
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his powerful tones echoed through the room. The Parisian- now 
pressed him strongly to sing the trio between Bertram, Robert, and 
Alice, offering to take the tenor part, which he assured him he was 
perfectly competent to do, having more than once had the honour of 
singing with Levasseur at private parties. I made the remark that 
for a trio three persons were necessary, and that they would hardly 
accomplish the one in question unless they could find an Alice. The 
Frenchman laughed at his oversight, and turning to Margaret begged 
her to take the part of Alice. Margaret protested she did not sing, 
and the Parisian finding all hopes of assistance from her at an end 
proposed, after a moment’s reflection, that we should send for Made- 
moiselle V who, upon the preceding evening, had performed 
Alice to Florival’s Bertram. The baron made many objections to 
this, probably from a dislike to having an actress introduced into his 
house; but the Parisian, who seemed to guess the motives of his re- 
pugnance, undertook to prove that such a proceeding was perfectly in 
accordance with good taste and propriety; that in Paris the Doruses 
and Damoreaus and Grisis were members of the most elegant circles, 
and that in London their presence was sought at the most fashion- 
able parties. ‘The baron at last said that he would agree to whatever 
his guests wished, but that he thought it probable the lady might 
decline so sudden an invitation at so late an hour. 

“ Decline it?” cried Florival, laughing ; “she will come directly if 
I send for her.” Then looking at his watch, he said, ‘ It is half-past 
eleven : no time could be better. Hurrl shall fetch her.” 

The singer seemed really to wish to give us a specimen of his 
talent, and to regret no trouble that might enable him to accomplish 
the projected:-trio. He got up, and left the room to give his orders 
to Hurrl. He was scarcely an instant absent; and the very next 
minute a horse’s hoofs were heard clattering out of the court. We 
were all struck with astonishment, and could not understand how it 
was possible for him to find his servant so quickly, to say nothing of 
the time requisite for saddling the horse. Nobody questioned him, 
however, and he quietly resumed his seat. ‘“ They will be here by 
twelve o'clock,” said he. 

“Capital!” exclaimed the Parisian; “we shall have a delightful 
little impromptu concert. But who will accompany us?” 

“ Hurrl,” replied Florival. 

“Your servant !” cried the Parisian. “Is the man musical?” 

“ Exceedingly so,” replied the singer; “it is he who taught Pa- 

anini.” 1 . 
ne Maestro Hurrl,” repeated the Frenchman musingly. “I never 
heard of such a name, and certainly Paganini never mentioned his 
having had such an instructor.” 

“That is very possible,” returned the singer. “ Hurrl first made 
acquaintance with him when he sat cursing and blaspheming in an 
Italian dungeon. It is natural enough that in more prosperous days 
Paganini should be unwilling to recur to so unpleasant a period of 
his life. 

The Parisian took all this as a joke; shook his head laughingly, but 
made no answer. The Baron now expressed his regret that the old 
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harpsichord was in such a bad state. It was an heir-loom, and had 
not been played upon for years. 

“‘T will try it,” said the singer, “and, if necessary, tune it a little.” 

The instrument was opened. Florival’s long fingers flew like 
lightning over the keys. Margaret was regretting they had no 
tuning hammer, but Florival said it was unnecessary ; detected the 
false notes with extreme fineness of ear; and, without any assistance 
but his hands, twisted the pegs and put the instrument in tune. We 
were exceedingly surprised at such extraordinary strength of finger. 
Presently he got up from the harpsichord. 

“There,” said he, “all is ready. Mademoiselle Y— will be here 
directly.” 

I walked to the window to watch for the actress’s arrival. The 
same strange fallow light that I had before noticed was still spread 
over the landscape, and by it I saw with unutterable astonishment 
Hurrl mounted upon his coal-black steed, galloping towards the 
castle, with a female figure seated behind him, her arms clasped 
tightly round his waist. This manner of conveying a lady to an 
evening party was certainly unprecedented, and I took care not to 
say a word of what I saw to the Baron or his family. I left the 
window, and waited the appearance of the actress, who presently 
entered, attended by Hurrl. She was a young and pretty woman, 
whose coquettish costume and graceful salutation contrasted strangely 
with the hollowness of her eyes and pallor of her cheeks. She was 
evidently either very ill or dreadfully fatigued: her movements were 
more like those of an automaton worked by some admirable machinery 
than of a human being. 

Hurrl took his place at the piano. The Parisian gallantly offered 
his hand to the lady to lead her to the instrument, and expressed his 
fear that she had suffered from cold in coming through the night air. 
Her fingers, he said, were like ice. Florival stepped forward, and 
made a sign to begin. 

They sang. Surely those tones issued from no human throats! 
Even the Parisian seemed temporarily endowed with a voice at which 
he himself was startled. It was a trio between Hell, Earth, and 
Heaven ;— Earth with its doubts and anxieties, its struggles for truth 
and consolation ; Heaven, with its love, its angelic hymns, and its joy 
without end; Hell, with its hate and despair, its fiendish triumph and 
wild satanic exultation. The harpsichord did not accompany, it only 
seemed to do so: the same invisible orchestra which had struck terror 
upon the preceding evening united itself with the voices. The 
sounds were sublime and in perfect unison, but yet terrific; one 
wondered and admired; but, at the same time, one’s pulses almost 
stopped from terror. The music made the walls of the castle shake again. 

With a greedy attention did the listeners drink in every note of 
this strange performance. When within a few bars of the end of the 
trio, we felt ourselves seized with a singular kind of drowsiness, 
which I can only compare to that occasioned by opium. The in- 
clination to sleep was irresistible. The old clock which stood upon a 
pedestal at the end of the room struck one, and roused us from the 
sort of dreamy slumber into which we had fallen. On opening my 
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eyes, which appeared to me to have been closed but for a second, 
I saw the Parisian lying upon an ottoman, completely exhausted by his 
unwonted exertions. Florival, the actress, and Hurrl had disappeared. 

I asked the Frenchman if he had accompanied the strangers to the 
door ; but he said that he had scarcely finished his part in the trio, 
when he felt himself so fatigued that he was compelled to lie down for 
a minute or two. He closed his eyes but an instant, and on re-open- 
ing them the guests were no longer there. They must have left the 
room during his momentary state of oblivion. ‘The Baron declared 
the whole affair to be most extraordinary, and unlike anything he 
had ever seen or heard of ; everybody else was of the same opinion. 
All thought it rather uncourteous of Florival to have thus departed 
without taking leave. 

“You must not be surprised or vexed at that,” said the Parisian ; 
“most singers and ‘artists have their eccentricities. Levasseur him- 
self is not entirely without them. Ah! you should hear Levasseur 
in that trio!” 

*‘ Signor Florival told us,” said the Baroness, “that he must leave 
us without fail at one o’clock. Doubtless the time arrived before he 
was aware of it, and he had no leisure for leave-takings.” 

“IT should very much like to know,” said the young officer, “ if this 
singer's true name is Florival, or who he really is.” 

Scarcely had the words been spoken; when from the open and 
deserted harpsichord there proceeded a sound like the very faintest 
tones of an Eolian harp, and the melody out of the last act of Robert 
the Devil, of which the words are “ He was a devil ! he was a devil!” 
vibrated like fairy music through the apartment. The ladies and 
myself distinctly recognised the air; the others had not done so, but 
attributed the vibration of the strings to a current of wind from the 
open casements passing through the instrument. I did not insist on 
what I had heard, for I knew that if I did the Frenchman would 
have laughed and lectured for an hour on the superstitious fancies of 
the Germans. 

It was now very late. I took my leave of the Baron and his family, 
and in company with the Parisian returned to G—. There I found 
letters that had arrived during my absence, and which compelled me 
to start for Vienna at an early hour on the following day. 

About a year after this remarkable evening I met Margaret and her 
cousin, then become her husband, at the baths of Carlsbad, and we 
began talking about the singular circumstances attending my visit to 
the Schloss-Furstheim. Margaret told me that they had since heard 
that the same actress who so readily took the part of Alice, upon our 
invitation, died suddenly at twelve o’clock upon the very night she 
sang before us. I remembered her strange ride upon Hurrl’s black 
horse, and Burger’s Leonora recurred to my memory. ‘Could it 
really have been a supernatural appearance ?” said I, half-ashamed of 
starting the hypothesis. 

Margaret looked grave, but her husband laughed and maintained 
that the whole affair was‘a sort of fantastical joke; that we must 
remember we had had to do with actors, who no doubt thought the 

opportunity favourable for amusing themselves at our expense, and 
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giving additional effect to the wild music which they had sung for our 
entertainment. 

“ My little wife is terribly superstitious,” added he, laughing ; “ she 
left us no peace till the portrait of Rudolph the Accursed was put out 
of sight in an unoccupied room of the castle. She could not bear to 
look at it.” 

“The whole of that evening is like a dream to me,” said his wife, 
“and I have begged Louis never to talk of it to any one. Nobody 
would believe but that he greatly exaggerated, or perhaps entirely 
invented, the strange circumstances that nevertheless really happened.” 


The stranger paused. His tale was at an end. 

“ A singular history, indeed,” said I. “ And do you mean to con- 
firm the Jady’s words, and say that those circumstances really oc- 
curred ?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply ; “they really occurred.” 

“ Exactly as you have related them ?” 

‘** Exactly as [ have related them,” said the stranger, with a smile 
and a bow, taking up his pipe, which had gone out during the latter 
part of his story, and walking towards the house, to re-light it as I 
supposed. I sat with my head leaning on my hand, musing on the 
extraordinary tale I had just heard, and awaiting his refurn to ques- 
tion him concerning it. ‘Ten minutes elapsing without his re-appear- 
ance, I became impatient, and followed him into the house. “ Where is 
the gentleman gone to?” said I tothe hostess, whom I met in the 
passage. | 

“ What gentleman ?” asked the woman, with a stare. 

‘“‘ The gentleman who was sitting with me in the arbour,” replied I, 
impatient at her stupidity. 

*‘T have seen no gentleman,” said she. ‘“ What was he like ?” 

“Pshaw! A stout gentleman, rather bald, who smokes a pipe with 
a head of Schiller painted on it.” 

The woman stared again, as if she had never heard of Schiller or 
the stout gentleman. Then suddenly bursting into a laugh— 

“ Der gnadige Herr hat wahrscheinlich geschlafen,” said she. 
“You have, perhaps, been sleeping, sir. ‘The day is very warm,” she 
added, with a comical look. 

I pushed past her, angry at her trifling or stupidity, whichever it 
was. On reaching the door of the inn I cast a hasty glance up and 
down the road, and towards the river which flowed half a mile off, at 
the foot of some sloping meadows. Not a creature was to be seen, but 
I thought I perceived a puff of smoke’ rising from behind a hedge 
some distance off. “It is his pipe!” cried I; and hurried towards the 
spot, hatless as I was, and in momentary expectation of a coup-de- 
soleil. Neither pipe nor stranger was there, but a heap of weeds to 
which the peasants had set fire, and from which the smoke had pro- 
ceeded. All my endeavours to find the stranger were in vain; the 
obstinate hostess persisted in knowing nothing about such a person, 
and from that day to this I have never seen him. My readers must, 
therefore, judge for themselves whether the story of the Unknown 
Singer be a true tale, or a Mystification. — 
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THE BOY AND THE ANGEL. 


BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


MorninG, noon, eve, and night, 
*“‘ Praise God,” sang Theocrite ; 


Then to his poor trade he turn’d, 
By which the daily meal was earn’d. 


Hard he labour’d, long and well, 
O’er the work his boy’s curls fell ; 


But ever, at each period, 
He stopp’d and sang, “ Praise God ;” 


Then back again his curls he threw, 
And cheerful turn’d to work anew. 


Said Blaise, the listening monk, “ Well done; 
“TI doubt not thou art heard, my son; 


“ As if thy voice to-day 
“ Were praising God the Pope’s great way ; 


“ This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 


“ Praises God from Peter’s dome.” 


Said Theocrite, “ Would God that I 
“ Might praise Him, that great way, and die!” 


Night pass’d, day shone, 
And Theocrite was gone. 


With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are as a day : 
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In Heaven God said, “‘ Nor day nor night 
“ Brings one voice of my delight.” 


Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth, 
Spread his wings and sank to earth, 


Enter’d the empty cell, 
And play’d the craftsman well, 


And morn, noon, eve, and night, 
Prais’d God in place of Theocrite. 


And from a boy to youth he grew; 
The man put off the stripling’s hue ; 


The man matured, and fell away 
Into the season of decay ; 


Yet ever o’er the trade he bent, 
And ever lived content. 


God said, “ A praise is in mine ear ; 
‘“ There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


*‘ So sing old worlds, and so 
“ New worlds that from my footstool go ; 


“ Clearer loves sound other ways ; 
“ T miss my little human praise.” 


Then forth sprang Gabriel’s wings, off fell 
The flesh, remain’d the cell. 


’Twas Easter Day : he flew to Rome, 
And paused above the dome. 


In the tiring-room, close by 
The great outer gallery, 


With his holy vestments dight, 


Stood the new pope, Theocrite, 
L$ 
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And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear— 


How rising from the sickness drear 
He grew a priest and now stood here. 


To the east with praise he turn’d, 
And in the Angel burn’d :— 


** Vainly I left my sphere, 
* Vainly hast thou lived many a year; 


* Go back, and praise again 
“ The early way, while I remain ; 


* Be again the boy all curl’d ; 
“ T will finish with the world.” 


Theocrite grew old at home, 
Gabriel dwelt in Peter’s dome : 


One vanish’d as the other died ; 
They sought God side by side. 














THE SLOW MAN. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


On a spring morning of the year 1818—it would not have much 
mattered if I had said 19 or 20, for the occurrence took place every 
day till a certain imp, called steam, took it into his head to run away 
with stage coaches; but dates are excellent things, and give a certain 
degree of truth and identity to a tale. —On a spring morning, then, 
of the year 1818—about the 17th of April it was, or perhaps the 
19th or 20th, I do not exactly know which, and will not be particular 
to a day—a coach painted red was standing before the door of an inn 
in Holborn. Upon the sides of the coach were inscribed names 
enough to have furnished half a road-book, and several respectable 
men in fustian and other jackets were busily engaged in putting 
boxes, baskets, and trunks upon the top and in the boot. It is an 
extraordinary thing that coaches should always wear boots. How- 
ever, the boots were filled, and the top was nearly covered with 
luggage, a small space only being left at the edge for the sitting part 
of some gentlemen, who began to ascend thither by a ladder. Whatis 
called the box-seat —though those at the back better deserved the name 
from being actually amongst the boxes—the box-seat was occupied 
by a very gay-looking man with inconceivable mustachoes, a fashion- 
ably cut coat, and spurs on his heels, who held the reins, while the 
coachman took a last look at his bill, and considered where the other 
passenger could be. 

“ Well, I can’t wait beyond the time!” he cried, putting one foot 
up to mount his seat of rule, but just then a voice was heard from 
the entrails of the inn, which proved to be that of a chamber-maid 
screaming in alt, “ Stop, stop, stop! The gentleman’s a-coming 
down !” and the moment after a figure appeared at the door, with the 
head turned round to the porters behind him, saying, with a sort of 
staccato movement, “ Put the big trunk on the top, but take care it 
does not get wet.—Have you got the little box ?— Where’s the 
dressing-case ?—'The umbrella can go inside. — Give me that coat — 
and the cloaks too. — There, don’t drop the stick.” 

The coachman looked up to the gay man on the box-seat with a 
eunning screw of his left eye, saying, “ Here’s a slow coach !” and 
the gentleman gazed with a look of sovereign contempt upon the slow 
man, as he now turned round for the first time, displaying a front 
view of his person. It was by no means a disagreeable prospect, for 
the face was a pleasant one, being that of a man apparently five or 
six and twenty years of age, with a good-humoured look, which for a 
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single instant had a somewhat merry expression, as if he thought 
having been nearly too late for the coach, good fun. He had a pro- 
fusion of black hair —an immense profusion, beautifully curled and 
oiled, floating round his face, but neither whiskers nor mustachoes. 
His features were good, his teeth very fine, and his eyes deep blue. 
He was a tall powerful fellow too, and by no means one whose 
appearance would have led one to believe that he was slow at any 
thing. Yet, nevertheless, there he stood, busying himself with half-a- 
dozen little matters by the coach-side, till the Jehu losing all patience 
exclaimed, “Come sir, jump up.— Lord bless me, there’s a place. 
Don’t you see. Right behind me. If you don’t get up I must go; 
can’t be a waiting about here all day.” 

At length the slow man was fairly seated on the top, just behind 
the coachman and his mustachoed co-partner of the box; and, as if 
to revenge himself, as well as to make up for lost time, the driver 
flanked his leaders and touched up his wheelers till they flew through 
the streets like four mad creatures. The apple women trembled, the 
sellers of saloop and early purl quaked — a whole protruding pile 
of spring cabbages were swept remorseless from the top of an over- 
loaded market cart; and the first thing that interrupted the furious 
career of the stage coach was a flock of sheep. Now, the coachman 
would have gone right over dogs and cats and human beings without 
remorse or pity ; but there is a penalty for running over sheep, which 
makes the whole family of Jehu very considerate towards the wool- 
bearers. Gathering up his horses then, he brought the coach to a 
full stop, and the mustachoes were turned round to see how the slow 
man bore the whole transaction. But he seemed too slow, even to 
have remarked that he was going quick; and there he was, quietly 
paring his nails, which were very neat and well formed; with a pen- 
knife, much to the horror and consternation of a nervous little tobac- 
conist, who was seated beside him, and who expected every instant 
to find the coach go over and the knife sticking in his stomach. 

“T wish, sir, you’d ha’ the kindness to put up that knife,” said the 
tobacconist, “Tm afeard of it. It might poke one’s eye out.” 

“Certainly,” replied the slow man, but whether this assent was 
given to the petition or the proposition did not exactly appear; for 
he pared out the nail he was about, which was the only one still 
requiring the operation, and then put the knife in his pocket. 

These short speeches, however, began a conversation in which the 
mustachoed man took part, and the slow man, though he did not show 
himself very rapid in delivering his sentiments, talked well enough 
‘upon all he did talk, and that in a pleasant sweet-toned voice, which 
struck the ear of the gentleman on the box, as bearing a resemblance 
to tones he had heard before. “ Pray sir,” he said, with his usual 
quick decided manner, “ had you ever any relation in the— dragoons?” 

“Let me see,” said the slow man, “yes, I think it was the — 
dragoons that Charles Harcourt was in before he exchanged into — 
‘lancers, who are in India.” 

. “ Exactly, exactly,” answered he of the mustachoes, “we were in 
‘the same troop. What relation is he, may I ask ?” 
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“Tet me see,” said the slow man again, “why, really I do not 
exactly know what sort of relation to call it; but we are connected I 
know.” 

“You're a good deal like him, only he is fair and you are dark.” 

“Yes,” said the slow man, and the conversation dropped. 

All along the road, the slow man showed his peculiar characteristic, 
much to the annoyance of the coachman and the amusement of the 
passengers, especially of him with mustachoes. At every place where 
they stopped to change horses, he got down for the purpose of un- 
bending his knees, and at every place he was the last to get up. At 
Ware, he was drinking a cup of coffee when the coachman was on the 
box ; at Wade’s-mill, he had to shout like the chamber-maid “stop! 
stop!” and the coachman would not have stopped if he had had his 
fare; at Royston, he was not to be found for three minutes, and it 
was discovered that he had walked slowly on. 

‘Come, sir, ‘pon my soul you must not keep us so,” said the 
coachman, “make haste up.” 

‘IT never do any thing in a hurry,” answered the slow man. 

“ One can see that,” said he of the mustachoes; “why, your cousin 
Charles used to be all life and bustle.” 

“He was wrong,” said the slow man; and the conversation dropped 
again. At length, however, the coach stopped at the Swan at Harlston, 
before the door of which was standing an old yellow chariot, with-the 
innkeeper’s name upon it, and a pair of posters in the harness. ‘The 
gentleman in mustachoes jumped down off the box, and pointed to ‘his 
portmanteau. All his evolutions were rapid : he paid the coachman, 
feed the guard, called the hostler, ordered a chaise out, told every body 
to be quick ; and then knocked a well-polished boot with a neat cane. 
The slow man got down from the top, had his goods and ‘chattels taken 
down, which, as he knew where they all were, was sooner done than 
might have been expected, and when all was complete walked slowly 
up to the side of the vehicle that stood ready, and put his foot upon 
the step, just as the hostler touched his hat to the other gentleman, 

saying “ Wery sorry, sir, we ha’ant another pair in just now, and them 
was bespoke.” 

The mustachoes swore a loud oath, and then demanded where the 
other chaise was going. 

‘Going to Stapleford, sir,” said the hostler. 

“Well, I am going nearly to Stapleford too,” rejoined the other ; 
and deciding upon his move at once, he advanced to the side of the 
slow man’s vehicle, into which he was by this time deposited, and ex- 
plained his disappointment, adding, “‘ You are likely to get to the end 
of the journey ‘first, after all, unless you give me a place beside you.” 

‘“‘ Slow and sure,” said the other, with a quiet smile. 

“Tam not going all the way to Stapleford,” rejoined the mus- 
tachoes to mitigate the infliction. 

“ You are perfectly welcome, sir,” rejoined his slow acquaintance; 
“only pray do not agitate the post-boy by too great speed.” 

The other jumped in without more ado, ‘his portmanteau was dis- 
posed of as best could: be arranged, the door was shut, the innkeeper 
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and the hostler touched their hats, and the post-boy was actually rais- 
ing his whip in his right hand, when the slow. man put his head out of 
the window, saying, “Landlord, I want to speak to you. Have a 
chaise ready for me at sixon Thursday morning. I shall not stay 
above two days.” 

‘“‘ Shall I send it over, sir?” asked the landlord. 

The slow man paused to consider; while his companion fidgetted 
his foot. “No, I think not,” said he, at length. “There are chaises at 
Sawstone, are there not? Only have it quite ready, that I may not be 
kept waiting.” , 

His mustachoed friend smiled to think of the slow man’s objections 
to being kept waiting ; and all this being settled, and the order given 
to go.on, away they went. Feeling that he had received a courtesy, 
the dragoon endeavoured to make himself agreeable ; and being of a 
communicative disposition, he informed his companion, as some excuse 
for his impatience, that he was going to Herne House, where there 
was one of the most charming girls in the world, with a very good 
fortune to boot.” 

“'Then you are Captain Denver, I presume,” said the slow man, 
looking quietly out of the window. 

“The same,” answered his companion ; “but may I ask how you 
divined that from what I said ?” 

“ Very simply,” replied the other, “because Sir John Shaw tells 
every body that you are going to marry his niece Julia—who by 
the way, is a distant relation of mine —she is Charles Harcourt’s 
second cousin, — and let me see, she must be my — but at all events 
some relation. Besides I was asked to meet you there; but I can 
only. stay.two days, I never do more.” 

“And pray why not, when you are well off,” demanded Captain 
Denver. , 

‘Qh, the great dog learns to know one,” replied his companion, 
“‘and then it is high time to go.” 

The captain smiled ; and looking down at a writing desk in the 
bottom of the chaise, saw inscribed upon a ticket “ William Harcourt, 
Esq.” 

“It is droll,” he said, “I never heard Julia mention you.” 

“T have only just arrived from Italy,” replied Mr. Harcourt. 
“Have you known her long?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Captain Denver ; but he did not enter into particu- 
lars, and the conversation turned to other things. The journey passed 
pleasantly enough, and at length the chaise drove through some gates, 
threaded a plantation, and approached a handsome but somewhat new 
house upon a lawn. Captain Denver sprang out, and leaving all 
things to be done by the servants, followed one of them towards a 
room on the ground floor. Mr. Harcourt came a step or two behind ; 
but he was in time to see his companion enter a splendidly furnished 
drawing-room, in which were a stout, somewhat over-dressed woman 
of fifty-two or three, a tall thin atra-bilious-looking gentleman in a 
flaxen wig — very flaxen indeed, who stood to receive his guests, and 
a very beautiful girl seated at a sofa table on the opposite side of the 
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room, from’ which she did not rise on Captain Denver’s appearance. 
Neither did her colour change in the least when ‘she saw him, neithér 
did any sign of agitation display itself. Nevertheless, after having 
shaken hands with Sir John Shaw, and paid his devoirs to her lady- 
ship, Captain Denver approached Julia Grey, with that sort of easy, 
conquering, carry-all-betore-it manner very much affected by certain 
dashing young men, which has:a great effect upon vulgar minds. - He 
shook hands with her, and leaned upon the table where she was 
writing, saying things which were not worth while for her to disturb 
herself to listen to ; but by this time Mr. William Hareéourt was in the 
room, and Sir John Shaw was welcoming him as a relation, but yet 
nearly as a stranger, presenting him to Lady Shaw as “Charles's 
cousin, who had brought the letter ;” and then taking him by the 
hand, he led him to his niece. 

Captain Denver gave up his position, and returned to Lady Shan, 
with whom he seemed to be a prodigious favourite. The slow man 
seated himself quietly by Julia Grey, and entered into conversation 
with her and her uncle. She, indeed, bore very little part in it, 
though she listened with all her ears, even while she was folding up 
the letter she had written, and putting it unsealed into her reticule. 
The conversation, however, soon turned upon Major Charles Har- 
court ; and the subject did not seem pleasant to Sir Jehn, who 
walked away and joined Captain Denver and Lady Shaw. Whether 
it was pleasant ‘or mot to the young lady cannot be told; for who 
ean judge really of a woman's feclings by the colour of her face? 
Certain it is, however, that she grew very pale, and yet she-went on 
talking so eagerly and so low,that:her uncle, after moving about un- 
easily in this place for a dew) mitiutes, said something in an under 
tone to Captain Denver,' and: ther gave a loud hint that it was time 
to dress for dinner, as the first bell had rung before the arrival. of 


the guests. 
The whole then retired, and the drawing-room remained 
vacant for am liour. At-the end of that time appeared Sir 


John, and then eame Captain Denver, with whom he spoke eagerly: of 
Julia’s romantic nonsense, and the folly, of Mr. William Harcourt 
talking to her so much about Charles. 

“You should have given him a hint, my dear sir,” said the captain. 

“TI will, I will,” replied the master of the mansion: “I wish I had 
not: dsked chim; But he brought a letter from Charles; and as I 
have not seen him since he was a boy, a mere lad just come to India, 
I thought it. would be ‘but. civil.” 

“Oh, he won’t stay long,” said Denver: “ he goes in two days;.so 
mind, my dear sir, don’t press him to remain.” 

Next appeared Lady Shaw, in amber velvet; and then the aaa 
man of the parish, and a widow lady to whom he always sat néxt at 
dinner ; and, in about ten minutes after, Julia came in, very pale; 
Minute after minute passed; but Mr. William Harcourt did not ap- 
pear ; and at length, in agony for the fate of the fish, Sir John rang, 
and told the servant to give the slow man a bint that half-past 
six was the dinner hour. 
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“Oh, he is the slowest man I ever saw in my life!” exclaimed 
Captain Denver ; and he proceeded to give a very amusing and high- 
coloured account of Mr. Harcourt’s adventures and misadventures on 
the way. 

The story must have been well told; for Julia first smiled, and 
then laughed, which she had not shown a symptom of doing since 
their arrival; and in the midst of the merriment the object of it ap- 
peared, apologising, in a quiet, gentlemanly tone for his tardiness. 
His eye glanced to Julia’s countenance too ; and, apparently divining 
what they had been talking of, he smiled likewise. At dinner, he sat 
next to her on one side, and Captain Denver on the other, for it was 
a comfortable round table; and while the last-named gentleman was 
saying something of no great consequence to Lady Shaw, Mr. Har- 
court and Julia exchanged a few words, and both smiled. Sir John 
was glad to see his niece more cheerful, for he entertained a truly 
paternal desire of marrying her to Captain Denver, for no other 
reason on earth than one of those many which usually influence 
parents and guardians in choosing husbands for their daughters and 
wards. Reasons did I call them? Heaven forgive me! for, though 
the iniquity does not always run so far as to couple youth and age, 
beauty and deformity, virtue and vice, yet a great number of very 
unreasonable sins are every day committed in this sort between 
Temple Bar and Kensington Gardens; and many a woman, in the 
short walk from St. George’s to Doctors’ Commons, is conducted by 
the hand of a parent or guardian. It may be asked, what was Sir 
John’s reason for desiring this marriage ? But whoever asks must 
be answered very nearly in poor Canning’s words: “ Reason, God 
bless you! I have none to tell, sir!” It was a caprice he had acquired 
— pray mark the word; for he had not invented, discovered, or 
created it. The honour of introducing it into the family was Lady 
Shaw’s; but, as neither he nor she had any other children, he adopted 
it at once, and humoured it prodigiously. 

After dinner, however, when the ladies had left the table, and the 
clergyman was a little dozey, Sir John thought it expedient to give 
Mr. Harcourt a hint not to speak more than necessary of Charles 
Harcourt. 

“The fact is,” he said, “ Julia and Charles, in their youth, chose 
to get up a little romance together.” 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. William Harcourt in his quiet way : “did they 
ever publish it ?” 

“Pooh !” cried Captain Denver : “my dear sir, Sir John means 
they fancied themselves in love.” 

“ Ah! now I understand,” said Mr. Harcourt; “ but I always like to 
have things clear. I am an unimaginative man, my good sir—rather 
slow in matters of fancy. But, now I understand, I won’t talk of 
sentiment, or anything of that sort. It only nourishes folly. The 
rupees, Sir John —the rupees: those are the things to look to. Ha! 
Captain ; the rupees: a lac is no bad thing, but a crore is better.” 

Captain Denver did not altogether like the allusion in the 
way it was put; but Mr. Harcourt soon began to pass the wine 
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without filling his glass; and the gentlemen returned to the drawing- 
room. 

Julia Grey was much gayer: she had recovered her spirits com- 
pletely. She played on a very fine piano that stood in the corner, 
and she sang very sweetly some very sweet songs. Perhaps she 
might — if it had been then written, which it was not — have sung, 
“Oh, no! we never mention her;” but, to all appearance, whatever 
she might have sung, would have been very much the same to Mr. 
Harcourt, who sat upon a sofa by Lady Shaw, and told her an inter- 
minable story about India, in a very slow strain : how he got into a 
palanquin and how he got out again, and how he got upon an elephant, 
and how he got off again ; and how he beat a jungle and how he was 
beat back again, with three royal tigers at his heels; and a great many 
other offs and ons, with which Lady Shaw, who knew a good deal 
about India, having married her husband there, was very much enter- 
tained. It is true, while Mr. Harcourt went on with his story, he 
often took a look at Julia as she sat at the piano, with Captain Denver 
exclaiming “exquisite!” behind her ; and doubtless he thought her a 
very pretty girl ; for he had eyes as well as other men. 

However as all things come to an end, so did the evening and Mr. 
Harcourt’s story; and the whole party retired to rest. Early the 
next morning Captain Denver, who was the most active man in the 
world, and equally fond of the sports of the field and of the brook, went 
out with rod and line to seduce some speckled trouts out of the water. 
Mr. Harcourt, on the contrary, remained in bed, or at least in his 
room ; for the servant found him up and the window open when he 
went in at half past seven. At eight he went down to the breakfast 
room; and at half past eight he and Julia were sauntering slowly 
along about a hundred and fifty yards from the house, just before the 
windows of Sir John and Lady Shaw. Sir John perceived them as 
they went up and down, while he was dressing at nine ; and doubting 
Mr. Harcourt’s prudence in regard to his and her cousin, Charles, he 
fell into a state of great anxiety. He knew not how long they had 
been together ; but he feared much mischief might have been done, 
and hurrying his toilet, he went out less neat than ordinary to stop 
any further rousing of reminiscences. To his great satisfaction, how- 
ever, he found Julia very gay, and during the day, though she showed 
no disposition to flirt with Captain Denver, and rather gave a greater 
share of her attention to Mr. Harcourt, as if she felt quite sure that 
he would not fall in love with her; yet she was very civil to her 
military admirer, and treated him with perfect lady-like courtesy. 

Mr. Harcourt indeed maintained his character, for though he had 
been down so early, he made up for the fault by being late at luncheon, 
late at dinner, by keeping Lady Shaw waiting for him half an hour 
when she had ordered the carriage on purpose to take him to see 
something wonderful; and by sundry other feats of slowness that put 
the family to great inconvenience. ‘The last thing he was late about 
was announcing his own departure, which he might certainly have 
done earlier than eleven o'clock on the night preceding. It did not 
take Sir John by surprise, for Captain Denver had kindly heralded 
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it to his worthy host before. But Lady Shaw was astonished, and 
hoped that her cousin would change his resolution and stay a little 
longer. 

** Impossible! I am afraid, my dear Lady,” replied Mr. Harcourt, 
wishing her good night with a tender shake of the hand. “ I walked 
over to Sawstone.to order my chaise before dinner, which must. plead 
my excuse for keeping you to-day. I will bid you farewell for the 
present, as you will not be down when I go. I ordered the chaise at 
five, but I dare say I shall not start till six, for I never like to: be 
hurried, and it does those fellows good to make them wait a little.” 

Then turning to Julia he bade her good night too, adding with a 
gay look to Captain Denver, “ I hope, my fair cousin, when you and 
I meet again it will be under different circumstances.” 

“Whew !” cried Sir John; and Julia, alternately blushing and turn- 
ing pale, disengaged her hand and ran up stairs. 

“* My dear William,” said Sir John, in a reproachful tone. 

“Nay, Mr. Harcourt !” cried Captain Denver. But their com- 
panion only laughed, asking, “ What, am I too quick for once in my 
life? Well, Captain, if Ihave spoiled your stay, there is a place in 
my chaise quite at your service to-morrow morning ; but mind, though 
I have said five, I am not very punctual.” 

“No, no, I thank you,” answered Denver, in answer to his good- 
humoured laughing speech; “I must stay to mend what you have 
marred ;” and thus they parted for the night. 

Sir John Shaw was rather late down to breakfast the next dae. 
Captain Denver had gone out to throw a fly. Lady Shaw breakfasted 
in her own room... There was no tea made for Sir Jolin ; and nobody 
to make tea. He rang the bell once; one-eighth of a minute after, 
he rang it again; and then a third time. 

* Where’s my niece? See for Miss Grey,” he said as soon as a ser- 
vant appeared. 

‘“‘ She has not come ion yet, Sir John,” answered the man. 

“ Why, ten o’clock, and not down yet!” cried the master of the 
mansion. “I never heard of such athing. Bid her maid call her.” 

The man retired; but he could not find Miss Grey’s maid ; and, 
after enquiring for her for ten minutes, he sent up the upper house- 
maid. Sir John, however, was an impatient man, and she found him 
coming away from his niece’s room in a very bad humour. 

“‘ She is not there,” he said; “she’s been down a long while, I am 
sure. Send out into the grounds to seek her, and bid her come and 
make breakfast.” 

It was very evident to the housemaid that Miss Julia would be 
scolded, and so she went. out to seek her herself, passing Captain 
Denver with a basket of trout. 

The next person she saw was the head gardener, of whom she 
asked —“ Where is Miss Julia, Jones ?” 

“ IT don’t know,” replied the man: “ I ha’ant seen her this morning.” 

He never raised his head from some flowers he was planting out, 
and she went on till she found an old man trimming the walks. 

“ Have you seen Miss Grey, old Dennis ?” said the housemaid. 
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“Yes, Miss,” answered Dennis, stopping for a minute; “ but it’s a 
long time agone.” 

‘Which way did she take ?” demanded the maiden. 

“ Why, they seemed a-going towards Harlston,” replied the labourer, 
“ but I won’t say for sartain.” 

Jane uttered a shriek that made the old man start; but the next 
instant she caught hold of him, saying —“‘ You must. come to Sir 
John this minute.” 

The whole truth had flashed upon her mind at once ; and very 
nearly half of it flashed upon the minds of Sir John Shaw and Cap- 
tain Denver, when the tale was told them as they sat at breakfast. 

“ Going to Harlston in a chaise!” cried Sir John. 

“* And four,” added Captain Denver. 

“With a gentleman!” exclaimed Sir John. 

‘“‘ He had very black hair, had he not ?” demanded the Dragoon. 

“Yes, sir, a-chaise and four,” replied the labourer, “ going tow’rd 
Harlston, it seemed to me: but ca’ant exactly say—with a gen- 
tleman, to be sure; and Mrs. Martyr, as was her maid; but as: to 
black hair—no. His hair was lighter than yourn, sir; for he put 
his head out o’ winder, and said, ‘ It can’t be a quarter past five yet.’” 

Captain Denver looked at Sir John Shaw, and Sir John Shaw 
looked at Captain Denver ; and then Sir John ordered the horses to 
be put to the carriage, and vowed a great many things, although the 
Dragoon, who was cooler, assured him that there was no use of doing, 
any thing, for that the fugitives had got a five hours’ start, that there 
was but one pair of posters at Harlston, and that they were gone. 

While he was trying in vain to impress this reasonable view of the 
case upon his companion, a servant entered with a note addressed to 
the gallant officer himself. 


“My dear Denver,” it ran, “I forgive you for not knowing an old 
comrade after three years’ absence in India. Time and. climate make 
great. changes, as well as a black wig ; but I can hardly forgive you 
for making me shave off my mustachoes, as they take a long time to 
grow, you know. I have no forgiveness to ask of you in return ; for 
I have only taken what is my own, a heart that has long been mine, 
and a hand that has long been promised. I cannot write what Julia 
desires to add to Sir John and Lady Shaw; for, as I hold that she 
was perfectly justified, in order to escape constant persecution, to call 
her affianced husband to her rescue as soon as she found he had 
returned to England, I think no apology necessary on her part or 
mine. I only write this to save any unnecessary alarm; for, before 
you receive it, we shall be beyond pursuit. Nevertheless, I still 
think as I told you yesterday, that Charles Harcourt was wrong in 
former days, when he was so full of life and bustle as you mentioned 
yesterday ; for the experience of the present shows me, that it is 
better to ‘be slow and sure, than quick and miss the mark.’ 

“ Yours, 
“ CHARLES HARCOURT.” 
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“* They shall not have one sixpence to buy them tea and sugar, till 
she is of age,” cried Sir John Shaw, when he read the letter which 
Captain Denver had received. 

“ When will that be,” asked his companion, like the bells of 
Stepnee. . 

“In six months,” replied Sir John, “but they may starve before 
that.” 

“Qh, you forget the Deccan prize money,” replied the Captain, 
“and Major Harcourt has a large share. Well, after all, though this 
is a great bore ; yet it is a capital hoax, too.—That ever I should take 
Charles Harcourt for a slow man! I wonder why he took that 
character.” 

That was a fact which Captain Denver never discovered; but it so 
happened, that while this very conversation was going on, and 
Charles Harcourt and the fair Julia were carried forward towards the 
celebrated green, that gentleman was explaining the mystery in 
answer to a question from her. 

“ The fact is, dear girl,” he said, “your first letter telling me of 
this persecution reached me at Como, where I was stopping for one 
day in my way back, with my cousin William ; we arranged together the 
scheme for my taking his name; and the same post that brought me your 
second letter in London bore one also from Sir John, inviting me down 
to Herne House to meet Captain Denver, who was to marry his niece 
Julia. Through my servant, who knew his, I gained information of 
all Denver’s movements. I lodged at the inn whence the coach 
started, fearing that he might have got information of my return ; 
and I did not show myself till the last moment, to make sure that he 
did not get down before. ‘There was a little fun and a little malice 
in playing the character of the slow man, when once I found it had 
been given me by the people on the coach; but there was reason, too. 
I was not quite sure that Denver had not discovered me under my 
disguise; and I thought it not impossible that he might quit the 
coach, and come on by forced marches to enlighten Sir John, and 
shut the doors of the house against me; nor was it till we were nearly 
at Harlston that I felt quite secure he had no suspicion. Though 
you were informed of my coming under a false name, I could see how 
surprised you were to see me enter with my rival; but that very fact 
guarded against the least doubt on the part of Sir John and Lady 
Shaw, who knew that Denver and I were formerly well acquainted.” 

“ But do you really think, Charles, that there is no danger of their 
overtaking us ?” asked Julia. 

“None, none, dearest,” replied her lover, “the slow man has been 
a great deal too quick for them ;” and so it proved. 





























SEA-SIDE LORE. 


GATHERED BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


SEAMAN’S TROTH. 


In the last ninety years of the foregoing century, one bright spring 
morning, two Blankenese * vessels weighed anchor to sail northwards 
in the way of traffic.. Both captains were young, vigorous men, and, 
like all true Blankenese, able mariners. It was not for the first time 
that their small light-timbered craft were about to furrow the unruly 
waters, although, it must be owned, the mariners had never before 
carried out such sanguine expectations to sea. Both had not long be- 
fore betrothed themselves, and on the favour or disfavour of the sea 
hung the weal or the woe of their immediate future—their further, life. 
The parting was accordingly heavier than usual, for the young brides 
of the courageous sailors did little to ease the separation and its bit- 
terness. Dorte, the affianced of the fair haired Ludolf, was especially 
violent in her grief, and would not be pacified. She hung upon the 
neck of the poor skipper until at length he was forced to use a lover’s 
gentle violence and drag himself away. 

“ Alas! Marie,” said Dérte, to her sisterly companion, wiping the 
tears from her eyes with her apron, whilst her bedimmed glances fol- 
lowed the vessels, vanishing in the morning mist, —“ Alas! Marie, 
what is to become of us if Ludolf and Nicholas return not again — if 
they should fall into the hands of the English ?” 

“ How canst thou torment thyself, Dérte?” replied the more reso- 
lute Marie. “The English are no pirates. They let every one range 
the sea as he lists, provided he come not into too close neighbourhood 
with them. Besides our brave fellows will be far out of their reach. 
Norway does not lie near England.” 

“ That is very true!” said Dorte, “ but my heart is disquieted, and 
I know Ludolf so well. He is confident in his strength, and never 
displeased to get into strife.” 

‘“« And if so, is he not a brave Blankenese skipper, that can handle 
his knife, as none other can, and hit his mark with it at fifty paces off? 
I would give something, if he could teach my Nicholas his cunning.” 

“ Well! yes,” said Dorte, with a voice that her tears choked. “ That 
is all very true; but Nicholas is much more prudent. He looks about 
him before he begins a quarrel.” 


* BLaNKENESE, a village of Denmark, on the Elbe, about nine miles from Ham- 
burgh. 
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*¢ So much the better,” answered Marie; “ then can they help one 
another in distress and danger.—Look how prettily the red streamers 
fly in the thin mist. For all the world like pointed flames, springing 
out of the stream to show the sea-farers their way. Look Dorte— 
you can still see the sails of our beloved. How beautifully the first 
beam of the rising sun reddens them !” 

Dorte followed the direction of her comrade’s eyes till the last trace 
of the sea-adventurers disappeared. Arm in arm, the two maidens 
quitted the river bank, and returned to their romantically situated 
home, which, in the green vesture of spring foliage, looked more home- 
like and lovelier than ever. 

Meanwhile the two sea-mates made with a fair wind to the mouth 
of the Elbe. Their shallops flew with arrowy speed over the still 
widening waters, that soon announced the proximity of the sea; and 
they passed many a large merchantman laden with numerous sails, to 
the no small mortification of captains and crews. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Ludolf aloud. “ How the old rum barrels of 
old England swell out, when a glib Blankenese ship passes them! 
Quick Nicholas. Starboard your helm! Let us sail right through 
them, and vex those proud hearts of theirs!” 

Nicholas had no objection. The young seamen braced their sails 
closer to the wind, and slid with the ease of winged mews, close upon 
the bows of two English brigs. ‘They passed them like a shot. 

“ Hurrah! Hurrah!” screamed Ludolf, overjoyed at his victory. 
‘“‘ Blankenese for ever against Old England! bP. 

Nicholas chimed in, and both waved their hats triumphantly, as 
long as they kept the slowly sailing English vessels behind them in 
sight. 

“ That was Wild Jack!” said Ludolf, as they approached Cuxhaven. 
*‘ The fellow is an incarnate devil when he has power in his hands. A 
month ago I gave it to the shark. I fell in with him at the Baum- 
haus in Hamburgh. He had stationed himself in the parlour of the 
house before a chart of the Elbe, and was holding a lecture upon the 
channel of the river before some fine YES-saying gentleman or other : 
and, I tell thee Nicholas, not a whit better than a village schoolmaster 
examining for a pilot. Well! I station myself behind him, and to 
every observation he makes, I growl a malicious Hum / till my master 
Jack, as red as a boiled lobster, turns round, and in good seaman’s 
Dutch orders me out. This was contrary to my principles, as you 
know ; so, says I, in answer, ‘ Sir, I have nothing to say against that, 
provided you'll play a little game with me. Hand up, and back to 
the wall! If at thirty paces, I nail the upper joint of your little 
finger, with my knife, to the wall, you, Sir, shall walk out first. If I 
miss, I will anchor out of your course.’ The fellow stared at me, like 
a turbot, turned his back contemptuously upon me, and left the Baum- 
haus followed. by the laughter of all the Hamburgh captains and 
brokers who had witnessed the whole. thing. Since that time Wild 
Jack crawls about me like a sea-spider! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Nicholas enjoyed with Ludolf, the gamesome victory, which little 
Blankenese had won over mighty England, and told a similar incident 
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upon his part. In the midst of their gay talk, they reached the red 
buoy. The more violent rocking of the sea interrupted the conversa- 
tion, as it also quickly separated the light vessels from one another. 
They held, as much as possible, one course ; sailed on along the coast 
of Holstein, and disappeared behind the distant islands, which, in won- 
derful groups, surround the flat coasts of Denmark. 

Four months afterwards, when the autumnal storms were already 
beginning to give notice of themselves, a solitary vessel ran into the 
haven of Blankenese. It was evening. Nicholas had returned from 
his Norwegian voyage. The whole village was soon aware of his 
arrival, and young and old greeted the skipper with seaman’s hearti- 
ness and warmth. Marie was amongst the crowd, and how much 
rejoiced at the happy return of her beloved, need not be said. 

“ And where is thy friend Ludolf ?” asked the maiden, after their 
first salutation. How will poor Dorte bloom up again, when she once 
more sees her wild, loved Ludolf!” 

“Where is Dorte ?” asked Nicholas. 

“ At Altona, with her sister. I expect her every instant.” 

*‘T had rather she did not come; not to-day, at least,” said Nicholas. 

“ Why, what has happened ?” 

Nicholas shook his head. 

‘Where does he tarry ?” asked the maiden anew. 

“ That’s the very thing!” rejoined her lover, with a heavy sigh. 
“You will not see the poor fellow to-day; and I much question 
whether you'll ever see him again !” 

“Heavens! Nicholas—is he drowned ?” 

“IT can’t tell—I hope not.” 

“Oh, speak out, I pray!” said Marie, urging him. “If any mis- 
fortune has befallen Ludolf, I am the only one to take the miserable 
news to that poor creature!” 

“'The story is a strange one, and, indeed, not very clear to myself,” 
rejoined Nicholas. ‘“ You know how long ago it is since we put to 
sea. It is just four months. We were in capital spirits; Ludolf 
especially, who went on telling me his droll stories, just as if I had 
been a simple all-believing girl. With a favourable wind, we held on 
our way, left Denmark behind us, saw the shores of Norway, and 
settled our business at Bergen. But Ludolf had always a hundred 
other things to do: now a wager; now a fight. However, every 
thing went right at last, and we struck out again to sea—sound and 
fresh as ever. For two days the wind was not favourable, but steady. 
Half sailing half laveering we got slowly on. With evening of the 
third day we had made the entrance of the Hardanger-Fiord, and 
here, unexpectedly, a violent storm overtook us, and drove us far 
asunder. Next morning found us still in sight, although it was im- 
possible to get together again. Left to the mercy of the storm, we 
soon lost our course, and were driven far to the nor’ard, always keep- 
ing at about half a mile’s distance from each other. Upon the sixth 
day we saw several large ships a great way off, struggling, like our- 
selves, against the weather ‘They were English merchantmen. As 
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they came nearer to us, we got farther and farther away ; so that at 
last I could just spy Ludolf’s skiff, dancing like a seagull on the 
billows. All on a sudden, the diminishing point got amongst the 
British ships, and then, what with the storm that came on heavier 
than ever, and the approach of night, I could see nothing more. The 
next morning Ludolf, English ships and all, had disappeared !” 

* All lost! Oh, poor Ludolf! wretched Dorte !” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Who can say?” he continued, 
after a pause. ‘It may be that he is only driven away, perhaps as 
far as the Faroe Islands. In that case, we shall see him again next 
spring!” This was the only consolation that Nicholas could afford the 
forsaken Doérte through the mediating lips of her best friend, Marie. 
It was fearful news for the devoted girl. She uttered no complaint : 
but mourned in secret retirement through the autumn and long winter, 
casting her slender hope forward to the approaching spring. But 
when this passed away, and summer too decayed, and still no news 
arrived of her poor cast-away, she hoped no longer, but submitted 
peacefully to her melancholy fate. Ludolf was as one dead, and all 
that was permitted her was to mourn for him in her heart as deeply as 
though he had been her husband. 

During a long series of years Dorte continued faithful to her reso- 
lution, and steadfastly refused numerous proposals of marriage made to 
her by young and well-enough-to-do pilots. Ddorte was still pretty, 
and not altogether without fortune. She was the owner of a neat 
small house unencumbered with debt, and a tolerably large garden 
whose vegetables and fruit comfortably supplied her with all the 
necessaries of life. In addition to such charms, Dérte acquired a 
peculiar grace from the settled sorrow which she bore for her lost 
Ludolf, and this, on account of its rarity, went far to gain the affec- 
tions of the warm-hearted Blankenese youth. 

Still the most advantageous proposals found a cold reception with 
the mourner. She needed no especial protection ; since she was 
always sure of a safe residence with her married sister at Altona. 
Still less did she want a hand to work for her: for she could herself 
earn all that she required, and more. The heavy uncertain times of 
uninterrupted war at length came on, when few possessions were 
secure: least of all, such as were unprotected, or defended only by 
a weak and still handsome woman. Déorte, with her chief valuables, 
sought temporary refuge at Alb, and committed her house meanwhile 
to the care of a distant relation, named Jonas. He, much her elder, 
had in earlier years, like most of the dwellers upon the Lower Elbe, 
served at sea, and h2 had much to say of his many adventures upon 
that stormy world, and many wondrous tales at his command, which 
he was always ready to communicate to a willing listener, for he spoke 
gladly, and with a vein, too, of self-complacent fluency. Since 
Ludolf’s disappearance, Jonas, without desiring any counter-services, 
or particular courtesies, had with indefatigable self-sacrificing care, 
taken charge of the orphaned maiden, and devoted himself to her 
interests. Dorte could not but be gratefully attached to him for his 
disinterested attention, and she was kindly disposed towards him, with- 
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out feeling at all more warmly than was justified by the fond regard 
still entertained by her for the memory of her poor Ludolf. 

The amicable relation between the two lasted without variation, 
and without the least increase or decrease—a proof of its freedom 
from all passion—till after the end of the war of liberation. Peace 
being concluded, Dérte returned to her hereditary tenement, where 
the old seaman greeted her with cordial joy. The house was as clean 
as it could be, and, as if for a bride, decked with garlands and wreaths. 
A tear or two stole into the eyes of Dérte as her hand pressed that of 
Jonas, in grateful acknowledgment. The old man, poor and roofless 
as he was, had so much accustomed himself to the habitation of his 
kinswoman, that it was heavy to him to depart from it. Dérte saw 
this, and it grieved her to discharge so good and faithful a house- 
keeper. On the very threshold, she begged him to continue to share 
the small dwelling with her. 

Jonas looked at her with eyes glittering with joy. 

‘* Art thou in earnest, Dérte?” he asked, when he found that her 
look was not at variance with her words. 

** Quite in earnest, cousin!” she replied, “and why not? Art thou 
not poor ? and mayst thou not fall sick ? who should nurse thee at 
such a time but thy relation?” 

“‘ Dorte,” exclaimed Jonas, suddenly and passionately, whilst he 
stretched out -his hand to the maiden, already past her prime. 
*‘ Dorte, let us be for ever together. Iam an old forlorn fellow, with 
nothing in the world but a half-leaky fishing-boat: and thou hast 
long long ago lost that which was dearest to thine heart. Déorte, thy 
hand upon it. Let us e’en make a couple. Odds lobsters and lim- 
pets, I am sure we shall suit one another.” 

Such a proposal, the maiden had certainly not expected. She 
hesitated, and was confused. Jonas, honest-heartedly repeated his 
artless suit, and she was moved by his attachment. Every thing that 
Jonas had done for her came quickly to her mind, and she had done 
nothing in return but offer a word or two of worthless thanks. The 
good-humoured veteran was not quite indifferent to her. How she 
would miss him if he were to quit her altogether! Still she hesi- 
tated; but at length she gave him her hand with the promise, within 
three days, to make known her decision to him. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jonas, tossing his pilot hat, like a young sailor, 
into the air, “and in three days the pretty Blankenese frigate will 
surrender at discretion! ” 

Jonas was not deceived. On the third day Dorte gave her hand 
with the promise, after publicly solemnised betrothal, to become his 
wife at the altar. 

It is customary amongst the Blankenese to hold the betrothal at the 
house of a friend, and to invite thither, not relations and acquaintance 
only, but every one who has a liking to drink a glass off to the health 
of the spouses. ‘The well-doing Nicholas, the former companion and 
friend of Ludolf, offered to furnish the betrothal of Dorte with Jonas. 
Next Sunday was chosen. Guests were promised without number, 
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Men are men at Blankenese as elsewhere. The prospect of a good 
meal and still better liquor, allured almost every young pilot to 
Nicholas’s door. All were in the best spirits, and extravagantly 
jovial like sailors at a merry-making. If the company did not drink 
to excess, it was because their notions of excess differed from those of 
other people. 

Conversation kept up the entertainment pretty steadily for a time ; 
but continuous discourse at length gave way beneath the influence of 
strong grog, and fiery Portuguese wine. By way of a diversion, 
Nicholas proposed a game, to which most seafarers are passionately 
addicted, and which here found many eager to engage in it. 

At a measured distance, it might be thirty or forty paces—a ship 
made of pasteboard or wood was fixed fast in the ground, and in sucha 
manner that the pointed ship’s beak was turned towards the company. 
At this beak, every pilot, off-hand, had to hurl his sharp-pointed sailor’s 
knife, and to split it if he could. A thousand chances to one the 
player failed ; for it required long practice, steady aim, and an unerring 
eye to hit the mark. All threw, and none succeeded. ‘The majority 
went wide of the beak, and those who did best just grazed the mark 
with their knives, without splitting it. 

“ Ay!” said Nicholas, whilst the bridegroom essayed his dexte- 
rity, “if Ludolf were here, we should not have long to wait. Id 
engage he should hit it ninety-nine times out of the hundred; hit it 
and split it too! It is a thousand pities the lad had so soon to gulp 
salt-water. We should all have had to take our caps off to him, I 
can tell you. Isn’t it so, Dorte?” 

*“‘ Leave him in peace,” answered the faded bride. ‘ He has long 
since slept.” 

The game proceeded, and was prolonged with more zeal than 
success, since every one burned to quit the field a victor. Meanwhile, 
a crowd of spectators had gathered, and amongst them many strangers, 
some from the adjacent villages, and some from the opposite banks of 
the Elbe, who had crossed over to spend their Sunday night in the 
romantic environs of Blankenese. Old weather-beaten pilots were 
in the groups, one or another of whom had begged for a throw ; 
although all, to the great enjoyment of the merry Blankenese, had to 
retire again without having achieved so much as a hit. 

The sun began already to gild the stream of the Elbe, when there 
pressed through the host of beholders, a broad-shouldered man, —a 
stranger to all. His complexion was almost of an olive-brown, his 
cheeks were indented with deep furrows and some sabre cuts, and the 
snow-white hair that hung, not in the best order, over his broad and 
massive forehead, stood in complete contradiction with the remainder 
of his muscular figure. His dress was a strange mixture of thread- 
bare military attire, and southern corsair costume ; leathern stockings 
were on his legs, and sandals on his feet. 

So singular a character could not fail to draw all eyes upon him, 
and none knew what to make of him. 

For a few minutes the stranger watched the game with eyes of 
fire, and smiled as each successive pilot shot widely of his mark. 
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“Grant me a thtow,” said he, stepping forward ‘all at once. 

“ You !” replied one standing near him, not a little surprised. at 
the purity of his Low Saxon dialect. ‘You! Can you handle a 
knife ?” 

“Give me a supper, or your ear for a two hours’ tale that I will 
tell you, and I promise you to split the ship’s beak ten times run- 
ning !” 

“Friend!” answered Nicholas; “thou must be the devil himself 
an thou dost that. I have known but one who could boast such 
adroitness without bragging. ‘Thou dost not look as though thou 
hadst seen much salt water. Nevertheless, ten throws shall be con- 
ceded thee.” 

“Done! Lend me a knife.” 

“ Halt! halt! boy,” said Nicholas quickly. “A stranger must not 
mix in our game without penal conditions. Thou hast the ten throws 
given thee ; and, if thou hit, meat and drink as much as thy heart 
desires. But miss once, not only hast thou forfeited our hospitality, 
but thou shalt into the bargain be lashed disgracefully to the bounds 
of our ground. Art thou content ?” 

‘“ These are hard conditions,” answered the Unknown. “ Howbeit, 
I stand to my request. Give me room; and, that you may see ail’s 
fair with me, I add, of my own free will, ten paces to the dis- 
tance.” 

The pilots regarded one another with surprise, and with a kind of 
awe made way for the curious stranger, who now boldly stepped for- 
ward. Women and girls directed their wise eyes upon the confident 
undaunted man. | 

The mysterious visitor now measured off ten long paces, took the 
knife betwixt forefinger and thumb, and then, spending hardly a 
moment in taking aim, hurled it with such force against the hittle 
ship, that, whirring and quivering, it flew and fixed itself fast in the 
crooked beak. The stranger smiled within himself, and waited quietly 
until the knife was handed him again. 

“ That was a master throw, old boy,” said Jonas. “ Aim as well 
every time, and thou shalt have my knife for a keepsake.” 

The stranger nodded his reply ; raised the knife to his forehead, 
and immediately launched it again at the little bark. It again pene- 
trated up to the haft in the thin wood. 

“Good luck to you, old shark! Bravo! Bravo! That’s a sea- 
man!” called all the pilots at once to the masterly darter. “ You 
are no fool, whoever you are!” Dorte fixed her eye upon the aged 
man; and, whilst she strove in the weather-beaten face to recognise 
known traits, she fetched deep and heavy breath, and repeatedly 
changed colour. 

The stranger, unconcerned at the approbation which he drew from 
every side, flung quick, one after another, the remaining eight times, 
and so exactly to the mark, that the blade ever went into the same 
hole. The astonishment of the beholders rose to enthusiasm. 

“ By the everlasting sea!” said Nicholas, “if I did not know that 
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Ludolf had come to an unhappy end, I should swear that thou art 
he!” 

“ And I would answer — Thou art Nicholas!” answered the victor, 
smiling, “hadst thou any look of the man who some twenty years 
ago put to sea on the same day with the young Ludolf.” 

“ Why, thou art then —~” 

“ Yea, I am, old friend — that same Ludolf of whom none knew 
whether he were dead or alive, and who now returns, in middle life, 
an old man, to his beloved home.” 

The two friends were in each other’s arms. At the same time a 
loud despairing cry was heard from the crowd of bystanders. Déorte 
had swooned. Jonas trembled as he lifted her up, whilst tears trickled 
down his sun-burnt cheeks. 

“Poor Doérte!” said he, “thou art born to misfortune.” 

“ Dorte!” repeated Ludolf thoughtfully. He approached where 
she lay fainting; but she was instantly removed, and borne into 
Nicholas’s dwelling. 

“ Dorte!” repeated the returned mariner. 

“Well, you must learn it at last,” said Nicholas; “and better now 
than later. Déorte, thy old and faithful sweetheart, who waited 
twenty years for thy return, has been to-day betrothed to old Jonas. 
Why did you not come, man, a week sooner ?” 

Ludolf answered not. He extricated himself from Nicholas, and, 
at Jonas’s side, entered the house of the hospitable pilot. 
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The following day at evening Ludolf, quite alone, entered the 
dwelling of his formerly beloved. He found: there, besides Dorte, 
his old friend Nicholas, and Jonas, who, with strange feelings, looked 
upon him who had for so many years been regarded as a tenant of 
the grave. Ludolf silently saluted the men. ‘To Dorte he reached 
out his hand ; and, whilst he grasped that of the maiden, he gazed 
long into her honest eyes. She was deeply moved. After a pause 
he spoke : — 

“ Dorte,” said he, “ I come to thee to give a faithful report of my 
past agitated life, and thereby to secure myself in thy opinion against 
all suspicion of having done thee wrong. My story told, I will take 
leave of thee, and go again into the wide world. There are ships 
enough that will spare a berth to an old weather-beaten sailor. 

Dorte sighed. Jonas shook his grey head, and muttered some unin- 
telligible words. 

“JT long to hear you,” said Nicholas. “Since you disappeared 
amongst the English ships in the Northern Ocean, I know nothing of 

ou.” , 

“ That disappearing,” replied Ludolf, “was an English rascality. 
My little craft behaved well in the storm; and, with God’s help, I 
should soon have worked my way to you, if that devil, Jack ; 

“Jack! What! Wild Jack!” cried Nicholas, interrupting the 
narrator. 

“ The same! That fellow was my curse. But listen. When the 
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roaring sea tore me from you, and I was driven by the storm towards 
the rising sails, I made sure of escaping the threatened danger by 
attaching myself to the flotilla. “I made for it therefore as fast as I 
could. The English soon observed my motions, and made me friendly 
signals. I was not long in reaching the brig sailing nearest me, and 
her captain called me to come on board. He offered to take my 
vessel in tow, and you may imagine I did not reject the proposal; I 
went on board the brig, and did voluntary sailor’s service. The very 
next night, as I lay tired with toil in my hammock, a rough hand 
shook me out of sleep. Looking up, I saw by the dull light of a 
ship’s lantern the hateful and distorted features of Wild Jack. The 
captain of the brig stood beside him—‘ A man overboard,’ says he 
tome. ‘Quick my man, and take his place.’ I was up in an in- 
stant, and fell to work, and from that hour I had no peace on board. 
The captain was a brute. He scuttled my own good ship, and de- 
graded me to a slave. I could do nothing right, and the cat-o’-nine-tails 
was for ever hanging over me. In my deplorable situation I could 
only smother my fury, and surrender to my lot. To rebel against it 
would have been madness. I laboured, therefore, and hoarded up my 
thoughts of revenge. The prospect of escape supported me through 
the continual tortures to which the cruelty of that unforgiving Jack 
exposed me. Six months passed, and we had visited many harbours 
of Portugal and Spain. At last we cast anchor on the coast of Eng- 
land. I was placed in the custody of Jack, who took me ashore, and 
the same day entered me as a sailor on board an English frigate. 
Jack, I was sure, stood in dread of my revenge, and planned this way 
of getting rid of me. He was satisfied, too, that paradise did not 
await me in my new service. 

“For nearly ten years was I dragged through every sea, and 
forced to fight in innumerable engagements for England’s glory. By 
degrees I grew callous to all the vicissitudes of fortune, and reckless 
as to my own destiny. I despaired wholly of my deliverance. It 
was, however, my fortune to be taken prisoner in a sea-fight by the 
French, and the idea of freedom became again as lively as ever. In 
the midst of my dreams malicious fate again clutched me in her iron 
fist. In sight of the French shore, a storm surprised us, which in its 
fury drove us far out into the Mediterranean. We lost bowsprit and 
fockmast, and suffered in other respects important damage. This 
was, however, but the prelude to the horror that awaited us. When 
the tempest had raged itself out, and we, still in a high-swelling sea, 
were busy in rendering our frigate once more navigable, two Barbary 
corsairs overtook us. In the state of our vessel, flight was out of the 
question, and surrender we would not; so we got our half-wreck 
ready, as well as we could, for resistance. The French fought with 
desperate courage, and we prisoners came not much short of them. 
But, gallantly as we defended ourselves, we were obliged to yield at 
last to superior force. 

“ ‘The Moriscoes boarded us, mutilated the wounded that lay about, 
and then tossed them into the sea. The captain and all the officers 
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were barbarously massacred, the rest of: the crew put in chains, and 
stowed away between decks of the two rovers. 

‘¢ Thus were the hopes cherished through ten tedious years of suf- 
fering for ever annihilated. Slavery, our destination, was the grave 
that swallowed them up. Upon the second night we could hear that 
the pirates cast anchor; and presently after, our masters opened the 
hatches, and bade us ascend. It was a lovely night, wonderfully warm, 
and perfumed as if with spices. Behind us the sea gleamed and 
beamed in fairy lustre. Before us, on a fertile coast, against a gently- 
sloping mountain, leaned a white shining mass of houses with tall and 
slender towers. It was Algiers. Boats manned with black oarsmen 
swarmed about our two corsairs, and richly clad Turks of quality 
came on board to bargain for the strongest of the captives.. After 
some chaffering I fell into the hands of a dark-looking man, who ap- 
pomted me an overseer of his garden. As the man was not naturally 
cruel, I might have found my position tolerable, could I have sup- 
pressed the consciousness that I was a slave, dependent on the caprice 
and: ill-humour of a stranger. It is true I suffered no want. My 
situation, indeed, was in many respects far better than it had been with 
the English. The climate was unhealthy ; many of my fellow-pri- 
soners died, and in me it produced a temper bordering on madness. 
My powerful nature, however, overcame every attack, and for five long 
years I suffered only in pain of soul. 

“‘ One day, about noon, I saw a ship sailing under the French flag 
at no great distance from the shore opposite the harbour of Algiers. 
It was making for El Colea. My longing for home, for Europe, 
which for a season had slumbered in my bosom, grew at the sight so 
lively within me, that I forgot every danger that surrounded me. It 
was the hour of the siesta, which every Turk, Arab, and Moor passes 
in his house or tent. ‘The very slaves whom I had to superintend 
slept in the shade of cool rock grottoes. I dared what only un- 
measured presumption or utter despair durst venture. I fastened a 
signal that I made of the French colours to a long pole that lay near 
me, and lifted it, making it beckon towards the ship. Trembling with 
joy I saw that my signal was observed—saw that they lowered and 
manned a boat. It was time for the speediest flight. I almost leaped 
down the steep cliffs, and reached the strand at the moment that my 
flight was discovered. Oh, I did not loiter! I plunged into the gently 
billowing sea, which received me asa mother her child. I divided 
the waves with the strength of a giant, and reached the French boat 
in safety. I was, and remained—rescued ! 

“ Nevertheless, my wanderings were not yet ended. During my 
voyage to France, I learnt, from the crew of the cutter, all that was 
then going forward in the world. The subjugation of Germany, the 
insurrection of the Spaniards, Napoleon’s determination of invading 
Russia — all were communicated to me. The French tried to per- 
suade me to take military service with them, but my mind was fixed 
fast upon my subjugated country. I declined their offers, under the 
pretext that the unhealthy climate had rendered me unfit for fur- 
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ther service. I would not seem ungrateful to my preservers; neither 
would I take up arms against my own country. 

“ The ship was to put in at Barcelona, as it carried ammunition and 
despatches for the French troops in Spain. Hereupon I built my 
further plan. I was not restrained from setting foot ashore; and, 
once ashore, it was easy for me, with nightfall, to escape. Misfortune 
had hitherto accompanied me. Now fortune was my friend. I soon 
fell in with a troop of Spaniards —one of those Guerilla bands which 
traversed the oppressed land in all directions. I joined them as a 
volunteer, which was the easier for me to do as I spoke the language 
of the country fluently. With this mad-bold Guerilla people, I now 
fought against our common oppressors, until the fall of the conqueror 
released the desolated land from the scourge of hated strangers. 

“‘ The prospects of once more treading the soil of my native land 
broke upon me now indeed with reality, and my aching heart bounded 
with strange joy. I embarked at Saint Sebastian on board a Dutch 
merchantman, which took me, worn and impoverished, on condition of 
my serving as a common sailor during the passage. I trusted to the sea 
again, and again she betrayed me. It seemed as though the ocean were 
my life’s foe, and would not be satisfied until she had ruined me effec- 
tually. We were scarce in deep water, when the wind veered round, a 
storm came on, and we had to think ourselves lucky when we stranded 
on the sands at the outflow of the Scheld. Poor, old to look upon, 
yet strong as youth still in mind and heart, I stepped again upon my 
native earth. I begged my way, straight across the country, to the 
Elbe, whose broad stream spares me, indeed, only that at my hearth 
and home I may feel the pangs of a crushed life, and, stripped of 
every thing, bereaved of every joy and every hope, I may pine away, 
slowly, and unwept. 

“ T have done.” 


The silvered head of Ludolf dropped upon his bosom, and heavy 
tears fell from his eyes, as it seemed, in spite of him. There was not 
one of his auditors who dared to interrupt the profound mute sorrow 
of the afflicted man. Jonas was the first who stood up. He shook 
his head, as he had done before, and then approached his long-lost, 
newly-found associate. He laid his heavy hand upon Ludolf’s shoul- 
ders with a gentle pressure, and when the latter looked up aroused, 
Jonas fixed upon him his keen blue eye. Good-will, the most honest; 
cordial and kindly, was speaking in his gaze. 

“Thou art unthankful, Ludolf,” said the old son of the sea; “ thy 
lot is not so heavy as thou sayest. Up, man, and come along with 
me.” 

“ Whither?” asked Ludolf, in some amaze. 

“ Not very far,” said Jonas, in reply, and smiling oddly. 

Ludolf arose. The old man took his hand, and led him across the 
room to Dorte, who, pale, motionless, and as if SsPrRIT-LESs — for she 
looked more like an image carved in stone than a living creature — 
sate upon the bench by the stove. 
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“ Dorte!” — the warm-blooded ancient bespake the numbed 
maiden — “ thy heart, thy staunch woman’s heart, cleaves at this day, 
as closely as twenty years ago it did, to Ludolf. He belongs to thee, 
just as through rough and through smooth he has ever belonged to 
thee. And hear me, Dorte. Look thou but kindly upon me, and let 
me stay as in time past, an inmate and a friend, faithfully caring for 
thee, in thine house. Let me but — but look here — see — there — 
take thine old lover back to thee, and Heaven make ye both happy — 
for ye deserve it, if any in the world do !” 

“By the four winds of heaven!” exclaimed Nicholas, “ ’tis 
spoken like a seaman. Let me hug thee, old Seal ! — Long life to the 
bridegroom and bride !” 

“ Long, long life!” shouted old Jonas through a sob, and flourish- 
ing his hat to show his earnestness. 

Ludolf and Dorte were in each other’s arms, and speechless. Not 
one audible breath told of the transformation that a moment had 
wrought within them. ‘Their eyes only spoke, and there might be 
read happiness unutterable. 

After a long silence, Dorte tore herself from Ludolf’s enfolding 
arms, and threw herself upon Jonas’s bosom. A sisterly kiss was 
felt upon his cheek, passing on its way to the depths of the mariner’s 
stout heart. 

“ Stay with us always — always — always — dear, good, noble 
friend!” she exclaimed with unrepressed emotion. ‘“ We will love 
and honour thee !” 

“ Be happy, Dorte!” was the reply of Jonas, “and trust me, I shall 
be happy too!” 

He tried to say something more, but the tears came into his eyes, 
and blinded him. His throat grew hot, and choked his utterance. 
The most he could do was to whistle a sea song, and this he did im- 
perfectly enough. 

Within four weeks there was a wedding solemnized at Blankenese, 
which every pilot honoured with his attendance. The favourite sport 
which had so unexpectedly introduced.Ludolf to the recognition 
of his friends held its well-earned place amongst the festivities of 
the day, and was pursued with redoubled fervour. This time, too, 
Ludolf proved victor; and, after him, old Jonas hit the mark 
oftenest. 

It was never understood that the worthy seaman repented of his 
magnanimous surrender. He died, far-stricken in years, lamented 
alike sorrowfully by the happy wife and husband — rendered happy 
by his own generous and self-renouncing act. 











THE POLKA, 


CONSIDERED AS A REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT. 


BY A RINGLEADER. 


—— Nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus. HORACE. 


THE prevalent question among the dancing members of the Clubs 
about two months ago was, “Is the Polka to be laughed down —or 
learnt ?” 

The former alternative was adopted, by an immense majority, on 
the first appearance of the dance in the private ball-rooms; and a 
powerful Opposition was forthwith organised. 

Young England led the attack; confident in its powers of sarcastic 
predication — fond of running a tilt (for practice) at any wind-mill — 
and clinging consistently, in this instance, to the choregraphic tra- 
ditions of the May-pole. 

All the renowned waltzers, to a man, followed on the same side; 
feeling it rather hard to be cast down from their high estate, after 
years of meritorious exertion ; unbelted champions, starting fresh, 
amidst a crowd of nameless rivals, for a new reputation. They repre- 
sented the “finality” party among dancers; maintaining the status 
quo of the ball-room, as Lord John, after the Reform Bill, did that of 
the House; and for the same reason. Like him, they were satisfied 
with the “ movement” in which their own laurels were earned ; and 
saw, in a progress which threatened to supersede their sway, a repre- 
hensible spirit of insubordination to the existing order of things. 
Accordingly, when the first Polka-Ball was given (not a hundred 
miles from the Grosvenor Gate, Hyde Park), they went about indus- 
triously filling parental ears with vague reports as to the freedom and 
abandon of the new dance; and predicting the speedy relaxation of all 
wholesome discipline, and social convenance, unless this “ Park-Lane 
Conspiracy” (as they called it) should be promptly nipped in the 
bud. 

Next may be méntioned a numerous clique of aristocratic blasés 
and flaneurs ; and especially the drawing-room loungers of the Tra- 
veller’s and Crockford’s, who declared it the correct thing to vote the 
new dance a “bore.” ‘Their indolent example had more influence in 
the Club world than all Young England’s polished shafts, and the 
prophecies of the peevish, put together. 

But none of these drawing-room Sets could compare, for the vigour 
and pertinacity of their resistance, with the elderly beaux down stairs 
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in the dining-rooms. With them it was, so to speak, a question of 
life or death. ‘They gnashed their mineral teeth, and stirred up their 
purple-black curls, as they sat over their claret, revolving their ap- 
proaching discomfiture. Small chance now for their creaky joints 
against the supple elasticity of twenty-five! No more walking 
through the diagrams of [été and la poule, with an easy stiffness, as 
though they could do steps if they liked — and rather wished it were 
the fashion. The very girls of eighteen, hitherto their great trust and 
stay, would now find them out as readily as the women of forty-five — 
experienced in skin-partings, and pivoted incisors. ‘They damned 
the thing roundly, as “a clumsy peasant-dance; a senseless, boister- 
ous romp; a vulgar, village trot; which they, for their parts, would 
never countenance.” A true conclusion, at any rate; unless there be 
a mesmeric art to infuse life and contractility into cotton gastro- 
cnemil.* 

But besides these, strange to say, there were scores of well-built, 
active young fellows, whose interest, had they had the nous to see it, 
was to have joyfully seized on the Polka as the ladder of their 
advancement in the estimation of the fair; but who were, on the con- 
trary, to be heard growling and grumbling at its introduction, with an 
unaccountable blindness ; which Elderly Adolescence wondered at, but 
cunningly promoted ;. reflecting, with something between a chuckle 
and a sigh —“ Si la jeunesse savait !— si la vieilesse pouvait !” 

And then, in the distance, the environs of London, with pious 
Clapham at their head, lifted up their voice, and cried aloud as one 
man against the licentious innovation; a new infraction of their pet 
commandment — the gem of the suburban decalogue — the palla- 
dium of suburban purity —“ Thou shalt not touch thy partner’s waist.” 
The which pharisaic clamour, to say truth, was not wholly without an 
echo in Carlton Gardens and the Squares; where a sort of hybrid 
sanctity, that goes to Little Bethel and the Opera by turns, is oc- 
casionally to be met with; scarcely out-done by the sectarianism of 
the banlieue, in transcendental fine feeling, and vulgar fastidiousness. 
It is observable, however, with respect to this metropolitan metho- 
dism (and herein it differs from the unction of the outskirts), that it 
seldom springs from a gratuitous animosity to fun; but usually has its 
origin (we do not say its excuse) in some such lame reason as in- 
spired Byron’s querulous tirade against waltzing (to which the public 
common sense has long ago done justice). When, for example, at a 
Park-Lane Polka-ball, you see, in some corner, a pair of upturned 


* Vulgarly called the calves ; being (to use the language of an anatomical pro- 
fessor to whom we.referred the point) “the great muscular masses which act on the 
heels, so as to straighten out the feet, and raise the body on the toes, as in dancing.” 
[The professor gives us some curious particulars about these muscles ; how they 
are largely developed in the Parisian ladies, who have to pick their way on tip-toe 
over the round stone paving of their muddy streets; and how, on the contrary, 
they are comparatively diminutive in the otherwise strongly formed London 
drayman, by reason of his habitually walking, flat-footed, in heavy, wooden-soled 
high-lows ; with other entertaining observations, new to us, and for which we wish 
we had space.}— Ev. H. M. 
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eyeballs, giving a sort of telegraphic publicity to their owner’s horror 
at the corruption of the Age; then, dear reader, look down at In- 
dignant Virtue’s feet—and nine times in ten you shall find them 
gnarled and knotted with bunions. Now, knowing bunions to be 
painful, and the sight of unattainable pleasure tantalizing, one can 
make allowance in such a case for a little virtuous dyspepsia. Whereas 
one shrinks with unmitigated disgust from a pious Peckhamite— 
reveling in Cant for its own unctuous sake; and propagating its effete 
jargon, for the mere pleasure of snuffling through his nose. 

Happily, the opposition of these fanatics, whether thinly scattered 
in the west-end districts, or teeming in the region of back-gardens 
and brickfields, was more feverish than effective. Little Bethel has 
been losing ground ever since Boz gave Stiggins that ducking under 
the pump. “ Tea-and-bible” is found out for a dilute sort of religion 
after all; and keen noses have smelt something very like gin in all 
that piety-and-water. 

So much for the Opposition; which, notwithstanding its weak 
points, comprised some powerful Interests, and presented on the whole 
a very formidable aspect. 

And now for the partizans of the Polka,—who were they? Who 
took the field against this bristling array? Who ran the gauntlet of 
Club wit— and bore down the vis inertie of Social indifference — and 
unhorsed Young England —and swept the fanatics clean out of the 
field :—and at last, by dint of sheer energy, carried their point, and 
compelled folks to recognise the Polka as one of the undeniable “ Issues 
of Time”—another “ Great Fact” like the League ? 

The glory of this achievement belongs exclusively to THE YOUNG 
LADIES OF LONDON. 

Yes, the Polka is a conquest of Feminine Genius; established on 
British soil, and imposed as a yoke on the recalcitrant London Clubs, 
by the tact, courage, and perseverance of our high-mettled English 
girls. 

And truly it was no light undertaking. Their work was cut out 
for them, as the saying is. ‘They had a twofold contest to engage. 
Parental scruples were first to be assuaged ; and the Clubs to be re- 
duced to obedience afterwards. The former was a matter of di- 
plomatic negociation ; the latter of pitched battles. Of the negociations 
we know nothing but their result. They were carried on by Committees 
with closed doors, in the boudoirs—now turned into diplomatic bureaux. 
The battles came off, of a night, in the ball-rooms. 

The ball-room is a woman’s chosen battle-ground. There she 
comes forth in her war-paint, fully equipped. Her accustomed foot 
treads, firmlier than man’s, on the glossy brown-holland. She measures 
the enemy with wary eye; undazzled by wax-light. Does she appear 
absorbed in Lanner’s airy music? She is elaborating the theory of 
her campaign. Seems she lost in the soft flattery of her assiduous 
partner? She is scheming the details of his defeat. In arts even 
greater than in arms, she inclines to a Fabian policy; and leisurely 
matures her plots, She knows when to cool her adversary with ice ; 
when to mix his blood with petulant champagne. Sometimes she 
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tempts him to a summary issue, and a sudden fall. Sometimes she 
leads him on to tipsy-cake ; and conquers—after supper. 

The tactics of the Polka struggle were simple but dexterous; in- 
sidious manceuvres at first, suddenly exchanged at the right moment 
for a series of dashing charges. 

During the first few days the young ladies were satisfied with 
luring over a few deserters from the enemy’s camp. 

These they made much of —complimented—caressed. They served 
(unconsciously) as decoys ; exciting the jealousy of their companions 
and rivals, by the unusual favours they enjoyed. 

Every night witnessed larger defections from the Opposition ; whose 
losses, thus continued in an accelerating ratio, soon began to tell se- 
riously upon their strength. Their position became alarming. 

Suddenly the young ladies closed their ranks, and joined battle. 

No more coaxing now! They came flashing out with their ready 
weapons, cut-and-thrust; home questions — subtle taunts — keen 
sneers—cruel allusions. They had brought the edge of their con- 
tempt to a perfect razor, and gave no quarter; but “cut mercy, with 
a sharp knife, to the bone.” 

The Opposition was seized with a panic. Each successive ball told 
with more signal effect upon their gaping ranks. Their very leaders 
went privily and learned the dance; to be prepared for all hazards. 

Their nimble-witted antagonists, seeing the day to be theirs, adopted 
a “short and easy method” with the shattered remnant of the foe. 
They no longer vouchsafed to be sarcastic; but slew with a cool dis- 
dain. ‘The contemptuous intonation of their simple ‘“ Do you dance 
the Polka ?” cut short all irrelevant discussion. Until you did, your 
conversation was limited to a bare moiety of that frugal allowance—“ yea 
yea, and nay nay.” ‘They had no ears for more. You vainly sought 
to fortify your negative with some faint witticism. You were beneath 
a rejoinder; not worth pulverising. You might think yourself lucky 
to be asked by some scornful beauty, as she turned off on her heel, 
whether you had “ever heard of Coulon?” or to have the Polka-column 
of the Times’ advertisements commended “to your private medita- 
tions.” 

The result of the conflict is now matter of history. 

Young England, with a transitional adroitness that might awaken 
ministerial envy, has slipped in, rudder-like, at the tail of the move- 
ment which it lately opposed. 

The detected Elders, with characteristic savoir-vivre, have quietly 
retreated to the rez-de-chaussée realities of life. Their soul delights 
no longer in the tumultuous dance. Veiled is the vitreous lustre of 
their white smiles; they turn their incorrodible incisors on the fowl 
instead of the fair; and do execution with the edge, instead of the flat, 
of their weapons. 

Indignant Virtue (with the upturned eyeballs) was stricken down 
in the first battle by a shrewd lunge from Miss B ; who en- 
quired with curving lip, “ Do you think, because you have corns, 
there shall be no more pipe and tabor?” Poor Virtus indignans, 
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touched in so tender a point, limped off to its proper sphere in the 
back drawing-room : where it finds rest for its sore feet beneath the 
Card-table ; and forgets the naughtiness of Jullien; and takes refuge 
from vanity —in tricks. 

Meanwhile the more fantastic (and less distorted) toes are vigor- 
ously beating triple time to the new measure. Intense emulation pre- 
vails among the dancers. Fresh chances of distinction incite the 
hitherto unknown ; and the old celebrities of the waltz struggle hard 
to keep the lead in their new orbit. In the re-distribution of honours 
the ancient reputations are not all lost ; nor every one maintained. 
Some vicissitudes are inevitable; some falling stars; some crescent 
satellites. More than one late opponent of the dance has reason to 
be glad of his defeat ; last season a cipher— now, a Name. 

And these graceful forms that whirl with them, lightly encircled ; — 
be these the victorious fair, late so merciless in combat? Strange! 
that those softly-beaming eyes could smite down an enemy with a 
single taunting flash! that those lips, now rosy-smiling, could curl 
with such peremptory disdain ; and write a sneer, in one stroke, on 
the very soul! ‘They are all softness now, the little darlings! all 
considerate generosity to the conquered: and each, as she stops pant- 
ing for breath, prettily declares herself “ vanquished at last !” 

This brief account of the Polka Movement may be received with 
some doubt in the Provinces ; so signal a victory against such heavy 
odds will there, perhaps, be thought improbable; but the facts are 
fresh in all London recollections, west of Regent-street. 

If, indeed, the Opposition had had a settled plan; if the Parental 
authorities had not halted between two opinions, things might have 
taken a different turn. But, fortunately, they were undecided; and 
while they wavered, the young ladies acted. Action against hesitation 
any day ; courage against numbers all the world over; and so the 
Polka became a fait accompli. 

And now that the movement party is fairly dominant—and the 
Ball-room Revolution of ’44, like its political prototypes, consecrated 
by success; let us estimate the result of the struggle, and see whether 
the young ladies have brought about a real progress in social enjoy- 
ment, or a mere capricious oscillation of fashion. 

But is it a question worth discussion? Is the Polka, after all, a 
matter of any importance ? 

Certainly, calling to mind the established rule of this “great com- 
mercial country,” that the true worth of any thing is what it will fetch 
in the market; considering that the Polka cannot be “ bought cheap 
and sold dear ”—like silk, cotton, and other important commodities ; 
that it cannot be monopolised, nor speculated in, so as to become 
a source of rapid fortune to some, and sudden bankruptcy to others ; 
that it cannot be adulterated and exported for sale in foreign parts, 
so as to enrich our beloved country ; nor, in a word, promote any of 
the workings of our beautiful commercial system; considering all 
these things, we can hardly attribute much importance to the Polka. 
We see that it has nothing to do with Business ; that it is beside the 
main chance; and touches not the significant concerns of life. We 
AUGUST, -~NO. VIII. VOL. II. N 
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feel that a mere dance, serving only te set a few hundred thousand 
young hearts beating with fun and pleasure, which are notoriously 
frivolous, must be itself of trivial moment. 

And yet, on second thoughts, what were this Important Business, 
but for this Frivolous Pleasure? If the silk, above-mentioned, were 
not pleasing to the eye, and the cotton pleasant to the touch; if 
sarsenet for ornament, and calico for use, were not, each in its 
way, pleasurable to man; what would become of the “ Important 
Business” transacted in these articles? What is the merchant medi- 
tating his ventures, or the dealer retailing his wares, but a servant of 
Pleasure? What is all this “ buying cheap and selling dear” but a 
subordinate drudgery, ministering, afar off, more or less indirectly, to 
that very Pleasure which, in its direct manifestations, the drudges 
contemn as frivolous? Evidently, that which ministers to the frivo- 
lous, must be frivolous itself ; nor can Business have any importance, 
but that which it draws, at second-hand, from Pleasure. Least of all 
should the care-worn Trader despise these bubbles of Pleasure, which 
the very breath of his life is consumed in blowing. He whose joints 
have stiffened under the irksome desk, and whose hair has grown gray 
in the narrow counting-house, to furnish the mere accessories of the 
dance, should, least of all men, despise dancing; or call our Polka 
trivial. If the kernel be insignificant—what is the husk? If it be 
waste to pass an hour in discussing the dish— what is it to spend a 
lifetime in supplying the garnish? Answer us, ye Merchants of Silk 
and Cotton ; grave venders of a filament, —a gloss: if we, who dance 
the Polka, are simpletons; what are you, who fetch and carry our 
trappings? 

In good truth, this Polka Movement, so far from being insignificant, 
is a Fact considerably more real, and less delusive, than several Re- 
volutions of greater celebrity, and higher historical pretensions. It is 
considerably less delusive, for example, than the French Revolution — 

* Pooh-pooh,” cries a bass voice. 

Don’t be alarmed, dear young ladies, for the safety of your cause ; 
the assertion is a bold one, but we will make it good; notwithstanding 
Political Philosophy’s “ Pooh-pooh.” 

Yes! we affirm that this foolish village-dance, which has set hun- 
dreds of thousands of young hearts palpitating with novel pleasure, is 
less unreal and less delusive, in its influence on the sum of human 
happiness, than the French Revolution : — which has left the starving 
populace as hungry and destitute as it found them; the Oppressors 
changed, the Oppression the same; an Aristocracy demolished, a 
Plutocracy dominant; a Financial substituted for a Hereditary Feu- 
dalism ; Barons of the Counting-house for Barons of the Castle; 
Capital gaining what Birth has lost; and,— coined from broken 
Coronets, — the same GOLD master still! 

Ever, dear young ladies, eschew the glittering surface, and run 
your needle into the heart of things; so shall you often find one 
steadfast Fact lurking under diversified fluctuations of Form; and 
many a gigantic Shadow of historic change shall prove less real than 
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the tiny Substance of one added pastime—a newly measured chime 
—a rustic dance. 

But quitting these historic parallels, let us explain why, and in 
what sense, we think the Polka superior to our ordinary ball-room 
dances. 

We shall not be accused of taking a very transcendental point of 
view, if we assume, Ist., that a dance must be either a mere physical 
exercise, like the gamboling of colts in a field, set to music ; — or else 
an expressive representation of human feelings in the universal lan- 
guage of gesture and motion: and, 2dly, that in proportion as a 
dance loses the mere physical character, and assumes a higher expres- 
sive power, it rises in artistic beauty and merit. Let us try our ordi- 
nary dances by this test. 

The Country dance is a good specimen of the measured gambol; not 
by any means to be despised, after two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, as an escape-valve for residuary animal spirits — (how else would 
the poor mammas ever get home to bed?) — but holding much the 
same rank in the hierarchy of dances that the farce bears in that of 
dramatic representations. 

The Quadrille lends itself to figures of great diversity and expressive 
power, but which incessant repetition has rendered utterly meaningless. 
As some popular melody tortured, Ixion-like, on the ceaseless wheels 
of the street organs, falls dead on the vexed ear’; so these eternally- 
reiterated quadrilles no longer reach the nerves, and hardly even 
compel the muscles to their void, mechanic rhythm. Hence the egre- 
gious anomaly of dancing “without steps ;” the flat-footed funereal 
pacing to and fro, which our Elderly friends maintain to be the gentle- 
manly thing. ‘The first set, so performed, seems to us the very type 
of listless, blank ennui. 

The Waltz is indeed a wonderful invention; of all our ball-room 
dances the most graceful and fascinating. Words are weak to sing 
its praises. ‘Two forms, lightly interwoven, float on the same wave 
of sound; they feel its undulations together ; together their circling 
footsteps kiss the ground; every pulse of the harmony divides itself 
between them ; they have no longer any separate sensations ; their 
nerves vibrate in one rhythm; every thrill is a participated pleasure, 
—and doubled by division: for 


“ If you divide suffering and pain, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away ; 
If you divide pleasure, and love, and bliss, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared 
Of Pleasure may be gained — of Sorrow spared.” 


It is this perfect interfusion of feeling —this ideal mingling of two 
natures till they “move as reeds in a single stream,” that makes the 
waltz, when poetically felt, so delicious. It is, as it were, a triple 
nN 2 
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intermarriage of Masculine Strength and Feminine Grace with each 
other, and with Art; and a beautiful Trinity they compose — 


“ Two, mutually enfolded; Art, the third, 
Between them, in the circle of his arms 
Enwinding both.” 


Nevertheless, this charming dance has a deficiency ; it wants inci- 
dent. ‘There is no dramatic action, no representation of preliminary 
trials giving zest to a final pleasure ; and this detracts considerably 
from its merit as a dance of expression. 

Doubtless it was the perception of this fault, this monotony in the 
simple waltz, that gave rise to the invention of the Cotillon ; which 
is a waltz preceded by some pretty coquetting about the choice of 
partners. 

It is precisely this dramatic character, deficient in the waltz, that 
constitutes the principal charm of the Polka, which is as full of inci- 
dent as of grace; combining all the life and freedom of the peasant’s 
unconstrained hilarity, with a tone of softness and refinement super- 
added in its passage through Vienna and Paris. Its universal adop- 
tion is indeed a sufficient proof of its merit. There must be some 
touch of Nature in a movement, which thus, so to speak, ‘‘ makes the 
whole world kin ;” spreading through Europe, from nation to nation ; 
and kindling with a common enthusiasm the Court and the Cottage, 
the metropolitan Opera-house and the Village-green. On the green 
it may be danced as a mere gambol ; but to the artist it presents a 
series of the prettiest vignettes, embodying quite a little romance of 
joyous successful courtship. You may see in it all the balancing and 
hesitation ; the alternate pursuing and retreating ; the wish indicated — 
trifled with — encouraged; the flame lit—laughed at—fanned—re- 
turned; the pretty, coy tactics of feminine agagerie; the assiduous 
ardour of male gallantry ; and, last of all, the swift exhilarating whirl, 
with which the waltz (beginning at the wrong end) undramatically sets 
out. We would by no means assert that all this succession of feeling 
is perfectly and definitely expressed in the Polka; nor that chore- 
graphic art has not frequently embodied the same story in more sig- 
nificant and, perhaps, more graceful forms: we only maintain that the 
Polka goes further towards its representation than any of our or- 
dinary ball-room dances; and so far is superior to them. It is a 
progress which we hope that the young ladies will follow up with 
spirit, now that they have fairly broken through the glacial frigidity 
of the worn-out quadrille, and improved on the monotony of the 
waltz. We should be glad to see a taste for artistic dancing be- 
coming prevalent in society; more life and colour infused into our 
rather prosaic amusements ; and our ball-room crowds (at present a 
sort of anarchy) grouped and organised in the performance of chore- 
graphic evolutions, having a dramatic interest. In the meantime 
there is more yet to be made of the Polka. Why should not some 
innovator, bolder than the rest, raise the question of dress? Why 
should not the eye and the artistic sense be entertained with novel 
and characteristic costume, as well as diversified and graceful move- 
ment? There is no restriction as yet, we believe, on ancles; no 
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moral veto on red boots. It is certainly absurd to dance the Polka 
in a train; to curtain round the feet under long trailing robes, 
so that all their newly-learnt evolutions, and pretty twinkling steps, 
are executed unseen in the dark. Nor, again, is there any inherent 
superiority in the gentlemen’s soot-coloured swallow-tails over the 
picturesque Redowa Tunic. We believe the lady would be rather 
less décoltée than in an ordinary evening-dress; so there can be no 
objection on that score. And indeed, if it were otherwise, we are not 
of those who incline to too Oriental a concealment of feminine beauty ; 
—which has not, by the way, done much for Oriental morality. We 
approve of a moderate display of the “ bounteous-waving” - bosom — 
God’s most beautiful creation. We think that whatever is lovely is 
pure — if looked at with pure eyes. Indulgent nature has drawn no 
line along the neck — saying, thus far shalt thou go and no further. 
The boundaries of pure and impure lie deeper than the surface, and are 
set up in the heart. Is villanous calico better to behold than woman’s 
graceful neck ?—or purer than its sky-grained white, rose-bloomy, 
shadowed with cool grey? and thou, sweet, flower-haunted dell, ever 
marking in ebb and flow of outline the alternate tide of the breath, 
shall thy permitted glimpse be all withdrawn? Away with this pinch- 
beck purity — these millinery-morals! We refuse the calico-test. 
We will not pin delicacy on a fichu, nor measure virtue by the breadth, 
of a kerchief, nor cut our modesty to our muslin. Return to your 
tricks and your adulterations, Oh moral and immaculate Trade! 
Little Bethel, avoid! ‘Till ye have purified your souls with poetry, 
and ‘“‘made your hearts ready with your eyes,” these charms may 
not be for you. But we, with dreamy eyes, will follow these floating 
lights and shades, as they dip curiously into each little dell and undu- 
lation ; dappling hill and plain; sharing every dimple between themh ; 
and bringing out, with intelligent touch, all the sweet sinuosities of 
the form. For we know that the habitual contemplation of whatever 
is beautiful, softens and improves rough man; purging the grosser 
particles from his nature ; and inclining heart and eye to idealize all 
sensuous charms. 

And if, dear young ladies, our old friend Indignant Virtue, to 
perplex you, asks for an exact low-water-mark —a pattern to cut her 
next dress by —send her to us; and we will help you out of the 
difficulty. We will say to Indignant Virtue, “'Tell us how far the 
bosom will bear inspection within, and we will tell you how much 
muslin may be spared from without.” The application of which rule 
to her case, may possibly fix low-water-mark at a very unexception- 
able level—immediately under her chin. 

Meanwhile, dear ladies, continue your useful propaganda. Cul- 
tivate and diffuse a taste for dancing—not as a mere fashionable 
show, or casual refuge from ennui— but as an ART, to be practised 
with enthusiasm and delight. Show it in its intimate connexion with 
other forms of art; the material type of all the measured harmonies. 
Show it pure and beautiful in the ball-room ; purest and most beau- 
tiful on the stage—because carried there to the highest artistic per- 
fection. Nor confine your teaching to Pall Mall;—but carry the 
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unaccustomed tidings to the Wise men in the East. Lure even the 
crafty Trader from his bargains — his feverish speculations; over- 
reaching him, for once, by the simple cunning of your sweet example. 
Tempt him from the “ Prices Current” and the Indian News ; from 
his schemes of individual and national aggrandisement. Teach him 
to reverse his judgment of the frivolous; to set Enthusiasm above 
“buying cheap,” and Feeling above “selling dear.” Show him, 
through your opera-glass, a clearer view of life. Open the prison- 
doors of the counting-house, and mitigate the daily term of his tread- 
mill labour ; so that he may cry, with emancipated Elia, “ It is change 
time—and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles!” And then 
contrast before his eyes the tyranny of Commerce with the mild 
discipline of Art, — ever, in its humblest as in its highest forms, the 
patient schoolmaster of the affections. And lastly, lead him from 
gentle Art to Nature, her great consort; and show them hand in 
hand, as tendez parents, calling back their misguided wandering child; 
and join your influence to theirs: nor cease your happy ministrations 


“ Till he repent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and dissonant thing 
Amidst the general dance and minstrelsy, 
But, bursting into tears, win back his way, 
His angry spirit healed and harmonised 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty.” 


To accomplish such.an end, neither spare the greatest exertions, nor 
think the least means frivolous. ‘ Woman’s mission,” of which so 
much has been said, is a noble one indeed, if it is of such a “Revolu- 
tion” that she is the destined “ Ringleader !” 
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BALLADS AND BROADSIDES. 





** A world of tall lads, 
That merry ditties troll‘d, and ballads.”"—Hudibras. 


ee 





He who possesses a collection of old ballads and broadsides has only 
to turn the pages on which they are so neatly and carefully preserved 
to feel the force of these words—‘“‘ We live in a world of changes.” 
Snatched from the oblivion or destruction that has been the lot of the 
other hundreds of copies which once made street and alley resound 
when made vocal by the leathern-lunged ballad-singers and hawkers, 
—or, as these worthies politely designated each other and themselves, 
‘itinerant harmonists” and “ public orators,’—and which were parted 
with to the eager lieges for the smallest copper coins, the specimens 
themselves, now venerably browned with age, bring silver and gold: 
nor are the lessons that many of them teach dear at the money. 

The great alterations in society, whether slow or rapid, are por- 
trayed in their clumsy woodcuts— more dear to the collector than the 
most exquisite work of Gilbert and Folkard, or Meadows and Linton, 
—and may be read in their sooty pages. Political intrigues, revo- 
lutions, scandal, battle and murder and sudden death, were made public 
by these vehicles when there was no organised daily press, and when 
it was well said—‘“ Give me the making of the ballads, and let who 
will make the laws.” And what a motley assemblage do they present! 
Here, all the coarse but forcible songs with which the mob roared 
their tumultuous joy at the downfal of the Rump; there, the biting 
stanzas with which Jacobite and Hanoverian reviled each other in 
Ameebean lampoons :—love-songs—music and all—once not only 
tolerated in drawing-rooms, but sung while fair fingers accompanied 
them on the virginals, spinet, or harpsichord, and which would now 
be hissed off the stage of a theatre in a suburban fair, —manifestoes 
—‘ Helter Skelter, or the Devil upon Two Sticks, in a comical Dialogue 
between High Church and Low Church, relating to the Times; by 
the author of All Men mad” (which we would recommend to the 
perusal of the Tractarians and their opponents, but for some rather 
strong expressions more suited to the year 1787 than the present 
polished era),—every possible variety of news and gossip, — and, 
though last not least, judges’ charges and dying speeches. 

Death is an awful sentence for man to pass on man! Never shall I 
forget the first time I heard it pronounced. A gipsy, in the very 
prime of youth and health, with a fine Italian cast of face—one whom 


Eastlake might have chosen for one of his banditti—was on his trial 
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for sheep-stealing. His male and female friends of the same race stood 
immediately below the dock. The trial proceeded ; but neither he nor 
they manifested any emotion till the judge had concluded his summing- 
up, and the jury had turned round in their box to consider their ver- 
dict. ‘Then his eye became restless, wandering from the jury-box to 
his friends, who now looked up to him as if to assure him, and snatch- 
ing an orange that one of them offered, he sucked it with nervous 
eagerness. The conference was short; the jury again faced the 
court; and the foreman, in answer to the usual question of the clerk 
of arraigns, replied —“ Gumtty.” 

The aged judge—he had passed his eightieth year —placed the 
black cap on his palsied head, and the rich warm flush on the cheek 
of the convict sank into a sickly lemon hue. His intensely black eyes 
were riveted upon the cold grey orbs and emaciated visage that glared 
on the judgment-seat; and, as the sentence issued from the pale lips 
of the judge, his breath seemed to wither the young and vigorous man 
as if it had been “the icy wind of death.” The criminal’s lower jaw 
fell as he gaspingly gazed at that stern old man; and, at the last awful 
prayer — “ May the Lord have mercy on your soul!” — he sprang up 
and dropped as if he had been shot, and was borne away senseless amid 
the wild shrieks of his tribe: they ring in my ears now. 

Amid all the changes of late years the reformation of our criminal 
code is one of the most striking ; for, although much remains to be 
done, a great improvement has already been effected. The days are 
gone by when shoplifters were executed by dozens ; and the law- 
student, as he goes to the early London sittings, no longer sees, loom- 
ing through the cold fog of a November Monday morning, seven or 
eight sack-like figures, which once were forgers, suspended high above 
the brutal crowd before the fatal door in the Old Bailey. 

Mark the offences for which the men here named died. 


“THE LAST FAREWELL TO THE WORLD 


OF THE THREE MALEFACTORS 
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Who are to be executed on Friday next, at Tyburn, viz. 


JOHN KELLY, JAMES SMITH, AND JOHN MERCHANT. 


“Come, all ye youths, and warning take, 

By our unhappy fall, 

Next Friday is the fatal day, 
Our lives must pay for all; 

Three of us are doom’d to die, 
On Tyburn’s fatal tree, 

Have mercy, Lord, mercy we crave, 
Our hopes are fix’d on thee. 
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“ How many have we seen to go 

On Tyburn’s dreary road, 

Yet could not a warning take, 
Regardless of our God ; 

But now, too late, we wish we’d been 
More wise in earlier time, 

Alas! how shocking ’tis to see 
Youth cut off thus in prime. 


“J, James Smith, unhappy man, 
Must now resign my breath, 
One Agnes Ellis I did rob, 
For which my forfeit’s death ; 
Out of her dwelling-house I took 
Silk handkerchiefs so free, 
But I do now lament the act; 
Ye youths, be warn’d by me. 


“‘ John Kelly too must share the fate, 

And go the Tyburn road, 

For I, alas! did set at nought, 
The laws of man and God ; 

Which now has brought me to this end, 
Alas! unhappy me! 

Too late to shun the horrid fate, 
Of Tyburn’s gloomy tree. 


“One Edward Adams I did rob 

Of money very small, 

But if he had a larger sum, 
I should have ta’en it all; 

One farthing and a sixpence was 
The sum I took away, 

For which I now must suffer death, 
On Friday’s awful day. 


“ John Merchant I must resign my life, 
Unhappy is my state, 
To die an ignominious death, 
How shocking is my fate ; 
Robert Radford I did rob 
Of money on the highway, 
In Kingsland Road I did the fact, 
For which my life must pay. 
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“Ye giddy youth, a warning take, 

By our unhappy end, 

Forsake bad company, shun vice, 
In time your faults amend ; 

On no lewd women cast your eye, 
Let them not tempt your mind, 

Beware of luxury and vice, 
If happiness you’d find. 
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“Bad company was the sad cause 

Of our first going astray, 

For which we now repent the time, 
Have cause to rue the day ; 

Ye jocund youths, who fondly hope 
For many years in store, 

Live as you wish that you had lived 
When life shall be no more.” 


Ryland, who engraved the plates for Hawkins’s edition of Walton’s 
“ Complete Angler,” appears to have been the last that suffered at 
Tyburn, and he was executed in August, 1783; so that the following 


broadside, which is headed by a large and intensely black woodcut of 
a walking funeral procession about to enter a church door, must have 
been printed after that time. 


“ THE GROANS OF NEWGATE, 


SORROWFUL LAMENTATION, AND LAST FAREWELL TO THE WORLD, OF THE 
UNFORTUNATE MALEFACTORS 


Who are to be executed on Thursday next, upon a Scaffold erected at the 
Debtors’ Door, Newgate. 


“¢ ALL you who now in pleasures roll, 

And pass your time away, 

Draw near and hear these lines I write, 
Attend to me I pray; 

They treat of wretched men now doom’d 
To meet a shocking death, 

Lord Jesus Christ receive their souls 
When they resign their breath. 
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“TJ, John Strong, wicked man, must die, 

And housebreaking my crime ; 

In prayers and penitence I will 
Employ my precious time ; 

That I may front the fatal tree, 
And like a Christian die, 

For sinners Christ did shed his blood, 
So on him ['ll-rely. 


“ The Kings and Keys, a publick house 

In Fleet Street, I did break, 

From thence plate and some other things 
Feloniously did take. 

My sinful comrades in this deed 
I hope will warned be, 

O shun such ways, which in the end 
Must bring you to the tree. 


“TJ, Charles Martin, alas! must die, 

For robbing on the road, 

O Lord, prepare for me, I beg, 
In Heaven a blest abode ; 

A wife and two small children I 
Must leave behind to grieve ; 

May God a father prove to them, 
And all their wants relieve. 


“ Jame Gale, a wicked cruel man, 

To the Green Park did go, 

There Thomas Hobbes felonious robb’d, 
And did no mercy shew ; 

A guinea, hat, and silver watch, 
From him he then did take, 

Short his time is here on earth, 
He must atonement make. 


“ William Britton, from Mr. Dowse 
A chesnut mare he stole, 
Christ look down and comfort him, 
Have mercy on his soul. 
From transportation, George Townsend 
Did foolishly return, 
Lord forgive his sinful soul, 
Lest it in hell should burn. 
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“ Spectators all, both young and old, 

Who view this shocking sight, 

A warning take by their sad end, 
And steer your conduct right ; 

Let no dishonest ways be sure 
E’er enter in your mind, 

Serve God in righteousness and truth, 
To virtue be inclin’d. 


“ So now a long farewell to all, 

Dread Newgate’s bell doth toll, 

Christ look down, and pardon us, 
Have mercy on each soul ; 

Lord, O now prepare for us 
A place in thy abode, 

For mercy we now plead to thee, 
Thou great, tremendous God.” 


Not one of the wretched men, whose fate is above recorded in doggerel, 
would now have expiated his crime with the forfeiture of life. So far 
well; but we must be careful that while we avoid one extreme we do 
not rush into another. At present, unless the state, a public body, ora 
rich man prosecutes, the chances are many to one in favour of the 
criminal, who, in cases of embezzlement or robbery, too often is suc- 
cessfully defended by the help of the stolen property. When a mur- 
derer 7s by some happy chance convicted, hardly a thought is bestowed 
on the ruined family of the murdered person, whilst every attention 
“consistent with his melancholy situation” is lavished upon the 
“unfortunate man,” and the murderer becomes an object of sympathy 
to sentimental ladies and gentlemen. If he should not obtain a com- 
fortable berth for life, on the ground of his convenient lunacy, or a 
pardon after his conviction, all around him manifest their friendly 
anxiety to smooth his path to the gallows; he shakes hands with the 
sheriff, thanks him and the governor for all favours, and either hangs 
like a hero, or quits the world with the air of a martyr. 
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AUGUST. — A WATER SKETCH. 


By ANDREW WINTER. 


HERE, love, towards this islet let us steer, 
Flush in this bay, thick paved with lily leaves, 
The clear white cups our keen keel swirling down ; 
And see! up the dumb water-beetles dart, 

Then dive again among the swaying stems 

Our boat glides over. Hark! how fresh the sound, 
As ’twixt the reeds we crash upon the bank: 
Firm footing here this tuft of rushes gives, 

One step and those twin-daisied feet we land 
Upon the swarded green. See, darling ! here, 
Among the weeds, the glist’ning pieces still, 

Of the Venetian glass I broke last spring, 
Toasting “ The lady with the Greek-waved hair” 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip. 

Here I remember on the ground [I lay, 

Noting the silver satin’s changeful flush, 

And the long feathers, nodding courtesies, 
Beneath that murm’ring shade of sycamores, 
Where now the clouds of insects rise and fall, 
Then came a laugh, and then—your deep blue eyes 
And yellow hair of leafy shade grown tired, 
Towards yon tree came out into the sun, 

Down dropp’d the ruffles from your loving arm 
Upstrain’d to switch the chestnut’s budding cones, 
Which s¢atter’d all around their little stars. 

“ T wish I had the giraffe’s neck,” you said, 

To snap that tantalizing upper bud ; 

And then turn’d round as if a friend were nigh 
To where I stood admiring. That curtsey proud ! 
Look, love, and see, from out the rustling reeds 
The swan sail past. No Roman galley-beak 
Back-curved disdained the water so—’twas thus, 
You drew up seeing me—’twas all rare art — 
Confess how much? 
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See my poor finger now, 
How you have bruised it with my opal ring? 
Well then, what cared I for the chestnut buds, 
They said Sir Owlet there was quizzing them, 
And so I volunteered unearthing you, 

Hid close among the waving screen of ferns ; 
’Tis still continual mirth, how suddenly 

I froze that pert assured smile of yours. 

I’ve often thought I should have lost you then, 
Had not that glorious Weber’s waltz struck up, 
And swiftly into pity’s melting drops 

All my hoar-frosted haughty pride dissolved. 
Then your revenge !— Up sprang the gladd’ning strings, 
Beneath the harper’s spirit-stirring hand ; 

And round you whirl’d me till my hair blew back, 

And pants broke up my set rehearsed speech : 

I’ve scarce forgiven you for so cheating me 

Into acquaintanceship. 
















Loop back your shawl, 
Let thus your bonnet from the ribands swing 
Just as—the music ceased —you wander’d with me 
Through the woods, Id picture o’er again 
That scene—remember how polite we were, 
Growing botanical o’er every flower, 
Then the blue sky, its deep intense admiring, 
And the grey shadows on the rounded clouds, 
Afraid to say what most we had at heart. 
Then the beech wood came, —the tall wood of masts 
Branchless and still ; what wonder sweet my love 
That then we let our golden secret out : 
The rest you know. —I’ve felt so happy now, 
Watching the sun-waves’ ceaseless flickering 
Upon the boat side dance, I’ve scarce perceived 
The tide has left these flags, —we’ve barely time 
To clear the shallows in the upper reach, 
And bring our skiff up to her mooring ring 
By the old willow shadowing the creek. 








THE VIGIL OF BLIND BRIDGET. 
A TALE OF WESTCHEAP. 


(FROM THE MS, CHRONICLE OF MASTER LAMBARDE.) 


A BRIGHT summer’s sunset, that rose-tinged the lofty gables of West- 
cheap, and gilded the pinnacled spires of the neighbouring churches, 
shone upon a merry crowd, who, in holiday dress, and wearing holi- 
day faces, paced up and down the wide street, or gathered in small 
parties beneath the overhanging penthouses. A pleasant sight was 
it; and the wide casements were gay with flowers and fair women, 
and the porches of each house were decked with green boughs, and 
lamps in readiness to be lighted when the lingering twilight should 
come on, and the goodly Conduit, lately beautified at the cost of “the 
folke of the Mercerie,” displayed wreaths of white roses and pennoncels 
bearing the various devices of the House of York, and the beautiful 
cross at the end of Wood Street bore on its summit the blue and 
murrey banner, with the royal arms, surmounted by the white boar. 

All around betokened joyance, for it was Midsummer Eve, in the 
year of Grace 1484; and although Richard the Third was now tremb- 
ling on his precarious throne, and rumours of change and whispers of 
coming wars were of daily occurrence, the inhabitants of London, to 
whom indeed the wars of the Roses had brought less distress and an- 
noyance than to the other parts of the kingdom, seemed prepared 
fully to enjoy this their last springtide festival, and to celebrate with 
all fitting honours that most splendid of the London pageants—the 
procession of the Midsummer Watch. 

Through the merry crowd, but scarcely looking around him, a young 
man, holding the arm of one much older, passed. This older man, as 
his dress—the long murrey broad cloth gown and the breach-fastened 
hood of dark blue— proved, was a citizen, and a brother of the Mercers’ 
guild; and it was well for his young companion that he was thus 
dressed, for the flat velvet cap, with its jewelled band, and the rich 
tawny damask short gown which was just visible beneath the large 
travelling cloak, seemed to mark the young man, despite of his light 
hair and that bright complexion which for so many centuries was 
considered the national characteristic of the Englishman, as a foreigner, 
and a foreigner, too, of the class just then most obnoxious to the 
valorous London ’prentices, —a Genoese or a Lombard. Under the 
protection of the London mercer the young man however passed 
safely along, although from time to time the angry glance of some 
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tall ’prentice, or the muttered remark of some especially patriotic 
old woman, reminded him of the risk he would have encountered 
had he passed alone. At length they arrived opposite the Conduit, 
where the fast-increasing crowd prevented their further progress. 
“« And here, I fear, we must stay until the procession has passed,” said 
the old man, “although right opposite is the house whither you are 
bound.” 

“ Is yonder the Mercery ?” replied the young man, pointing to a 
row of tall, high-gabelled houses, each adorned with various fanciful 
devices, but all bearing on an escutcheon just beneath the casement 
of the first story the bust of “our Ladye, the especial guardian, and 
therefore the armorial bearing of the guild and fraternity of the 
Mercers.” 

“ Yes, that is the Mercery,” replied his companion; “and the third 
house, that next to: Master Colet’s, is my good old friend’s, Leonard 
Wellysbourne’s : and there is he in the porch, handing cups of wine in 
honour of the eve of blessed St. John; and there is his daughter at 
the window above.” 

The young man cast a hasty glance on the wealthy mercer, who, 
tankard in hand, was, with genuine old English bonhomie, pouring 
its contents into a small silver cup, which he courteously handed to 
the bystanders ; but he fixed his eyes as though spell-bound on the 
window above. 

And in truth that window presented a sight well worthy the: 
earnest contemplation of a young man of five-and-twenty. A.maiden 
of dazzling beauty, her rich golden hair parted on the smooth white 
forehead, and half gathered up beneath the network of gold and pearls 
at the back of her head, half straying over her rounded shoulders, 
was standing at the open casement gazing with a pleasant smile at - 
the gay scene before her. Her dress, of blue silk, was fastened in 
front with rich tassels and ornaments of deep red; for the wives and 
daughters at this period, as well as the husbands and fathers, wore 
the “livery” of the company ; and for the present year, for the Mercers, 
these were the appropriated colours of the House of York, deep red 
and dark blue, or, in the phrase of the fifteen century, “darke 
watchet and murreye.” ‘There she stood, unconscious, probably al- 
together careless, of the admiration she excited, leaning one fair hand 
upon the window-sill, while the other was lifted as though to take a 
flower from the huge nosegay that filled the middle casement. 

On came the gathering crowd, on came the gorgeous procession, 
with trumpet-blast mingling in pleasant contrast with the merry 
music of the city wayts ; and all at once the chimes, unrivalled in tone 
and sweetness, of old London’s twenty peal of bells, rung out loud 
and clear in wild but harmonious melody. Still gazed the young 
man. ‘The morrice-dancers, with their parti-coloured scarfs and 
glittering kerchiefs, passed unnoticed ; the goodly pageants, St. Peter 
with his keys, and the mermaidens with flowing locks and golden 
mirrors; the “henchmen on great stirring horses,” as Master Stow 
quaintly says ; the age-hallowed guardians of London, the giants, who 
on this particular evening always went the round of the city; the 
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Lord Mayor on his palfrey trapped with crimson velvet down to the 
ground,— even that most imposing part of the pageant, the two thou- 
sand tall yeomen in bright plate-armour, the city watch, —none could 
win the attention of the young man, or turn his fixed gaze from that 
open casement. 

His friend, however, did not seem to perceive it. The days of 
romance with worthy Master Fraunceys, even if he had ever known 
any, had long since passed away. So when the dispersing of the 
crowd gave opportunity of passing, he hastily seized the young man’s 
arm and led him across. 

“Whither are you leading me?” said his still-bewildered com- 
panion, when he found himself beneath the doorway of Master Wel- 
lysbourne’s house, almost ere he was aware he had crossed the way. 

“Whither ? why to my good friend’s,” replied Master Fraunceys, 
beginning to mount the narrow staircase. ‘Come up, Master Verney ; 
we had need solace ourselves with a cup of wine after our long 
standing.” 

The young man mechanically followed his conductor up the narrow 
stairs into a goodly-sized room, adorned with tapestry and strewed 
with rushes, but bearing marks in the rich broidery of the cushions, 
and rich plate that ornamented the cupboard, of the wealth of its 
owner. Not on these, however, did the young man’s eye rest, not on 
the master, who rose to greet him, but on the lady who sat in the 
window-seat,—the very damsel on whom his eyes had been fixed 
while the long procession passed by. 

“‘ My good old friend, right glad am I to see you,” said the host ; 
“and you too, fair sir. By letters from Antonio Bonvici I learnt we 
were to expect you. Were you with that right noble merchant or 
with Luca Contarini ? ” 

“TI knew them both well,” replied the young man, drawing from 
his inner vest a letter, square folded, tied with a pink silk cord, the 
ends of which were fastened with a huge green wax seal, and pre- 
senting it ; “ but it is some time since I left Genoa.” 

Master Wellysbourne hastily broke the seal and untied the cord, 
and while he was busily engaged in reading the letter the eyes of - 
the young man again turned to the object that had so strongly 
attracted his attention. 

“My fair sir,” said Master Wellysbourne, “I bid you heartily 
, welcome ;” and he wrung the hand of the young man. “So you are 
English born and bred, and, as my old friend here saith, was anxious 
to return to England.” 

“ Truly I was,” replied the young man, musingly ; “ though, alas ! 
things seem in strange confusion.” 

“ Alas! for the Ked Rose,” said Master Wellysbourne; “ Saints 
alone know what time may bring forth !” 

“ Beware, my good friend,” said the mercer of Cornhill; “walls 
have ears; and these are not times to talk aloud, even to ourselves. 
But away with such thoughts on a holiday evening.” 

“ Aye, away with such thoughts!” echoed Master Wellysbourne: 
“ pour us a cup of Malvoisie, Cecily, and let us drink welcome to our 


new visitant, Master Reginald Verney.” 
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The fair damsel arose; she filled a tall chased drinking-cup from 
the large tankard that stood on the table, and just touching the brim 
with her lips, gracefully presented it to the new guest. Was fair 
Cecily’s hand unsteady, or, absorbed in admiration of her beauty, did 
the young man forget to take the proffered cup ? We cannot say, but it 
fell from their hands, and the rich Malvoisie was poured on the rushes. 

“ A woeful omen! Heaven avert it!” said Master Wellysbourne, 
with extreme agitation. “Saints grant, my fair sir, that your coming 
hither bring no ill fortune!” 

“Saints grant it!” replied the young man, earnestly; but the 
sudden paleness of his cheek, and the hurried manner in which he 
snatched the cup from the ground, and replaced it on the table, showed 
that he was not proof against superstitious fears: and indeed who was, 
in the fifteenth century? But with a bright evening shining on 
them, and the merry bells gaily ringing, surrounded by holiday sights 
and sounds, the luckless omen was soon forgotten. The tall chased 
drinking-cup was refilled, and drained, to the prosperity of the good 
city and the worshipful guild of the Mercers ; and when the gallant 
procession returned, with their two thousand cressets waving aloft, 
Master Fraunceys, with the exultation of the ancient citizen, cried, 
“ Saw ye ever so goodly a sight ?” 

“Oh no!” was the young man’s eager reply, for his gaze was fixed 
on the beautiful maiden beside him. 


The next morning there was much talk in the Mercery, both about 
the handsome young stranger who had become Master Wellysbourne’s 
guest, and about the omen that had signalised his coming. “ He may 
be handsome, and wealthy, and right worshipful as to family,” said 
blind Bridget, as she sat in the sun, just beside the conduit, twirling 
her distaff; “but ’tis a woeful chance that he ever came yonder. 
Alack for poor Master Wellysbourne !” 

“But what hath he come for?” said Ralph Crestener, one of the 
tallest and most belligerent of the mercer’s ’prentices,—“more than half 
a foreigner as he is, with his flat velvet cap, like a popinjay of a 
Lombard.” 

“Nay, he hath come from Genoa,” said old Oliver Lincolne, Master 
Fraunceys’ chief man; “to learn our London ways of trade, and he 
is to sojourn with good Master Wellysbourne ; for my own part, me- 
thinks he is somebody.” 

“ And why, forsooth, should he be somebody?” retorted Ralph 
Crestener. 

“‘ Because as he came on shore two persons met him, and one, I 
am sure, was a knight.” 

“ And did -he go with them ?” 

“No, ’twas just as he landed, and I stood by; but they were off 
ere one could say half an Ave-Mary.” 

“There is somewhat that should not be,” said Master Welles, one 
of the poor brethren of the Mercers’ Company, who just come thither 
for his weekly dole. ‘Keep to true Englishmen, my fair boys, and 
have nought to do with outlandish men, save to fight them; and then 
ye may come to be mercers of high repute, like Sir Godfrey Bullen 
and Sir Henry Colet, instead of eating of the alms-basket. But that 
young man scarcely looks like a foreigner.” 
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*¢ He is English born and bred; so saith my worthy master,” replied 
Oliver Lincolne ; “and a fair, well-spoken, open-handed gentleman. 
I would that sad chance about spilling the wine had not happened. 
Our sweet Lady forfend aught of ill should come to Master Wellys- 
bourne’s beautiful daughter !” 

“ Had she aught to do with that wine-spilling ?” said blind Bridget, 
suddenly stopping the twirl of her distaff, and fixing her sightless eyes 
on the serving-man. 

“ Aye, soothly, good mother! she was handing the cup to him when 
it fell.” 

The old woman clasped her hands, regardless of reel or distaff, 
which rolled away. ‘“ Woe worth the day!” said she ; “ would he had 
been buried in the sea!” 

“Good mother! ye say not so,” cried the bystanders,—for blind 
Bridget was a kind of oracle among them, not merely from her age, 
and her high religious repute, but because among a marvelling and 
superstitious people it was believed that the loss of earthly vision had 
been made up to her by the gift of second sight. 

Blind Bridget replied not ; she sat violently rocking herself to and 
fro, murmuring snatches of old rhyme—those quaint old rhymes, half 
spell, half prayer, which called upon St. Michael and all good angels 
to shield from coming ill, or supplicated St. Anne, or St. Agnes, or 
that incomprehensible personage the “ White Paternoster,” to bring 
good fortune. Suddenly the old woman stopped, and clasped her 
hands. “ Sweet maiden! Cecily,” said she, “darling from thy child- 
hood hast thou been to blind Bridget! and what would I not do for 
thy welfare? O vain were spell or charm against coming ill! To 
our Lord’s own safe keeping I commend thee!” 

“Amen!” involuntarily murmured the bystanders, awe-stricken 
with the solemnity of the blind woman’s words. 

“Saints grant she be mistaken!” said Oliver Lincolne, as he turned 
away; “and yet a true prophet too often hath blind Bridget proved.” 

Days and weeks passed on. Master Wellysbourne seemed well 
satisfied with his new guest, nor did Cecily look displeased. Indeed, 
Reginald Verney seemed in a fair way to gain golden opinions of all, 
not even excepting the tall ’prentices in the Mercery. 

‘It is true,” said Ralph Crestener, “ Master Verney handles silks 
as though he knew little about them; and only last week sent three 
pieces of Lyons velvet, instead of Genoa, to Lord Neville; but then 
you should see him shoot with the long bow; and how he rides.— 
Our Lady! he sits his horse like a knight. And then when Sir Henry 
Colet bought his new cast of hawks, ye should have heard Master 
Verney talk of falconry ;—why he knows every point of hawking, just 
like Sir Tristram or Sir Huon.” 

“And,” interrupted Miles Forster, ‘‘ when we set up the cry of ‘a 
Red Rose’ in Finsbury Field, ye should have seen how Master Verney 
looked. ‘It is blighted now,’ said he, ‘but when next summer 
comes the Red Rose will blossom again.’ ” 

“ Ay, twill blossom again!” shouted the ’prentices. 

*‘ Have ye a mind to be taken before the Lord Mayor, and punished 
on bread and water?” said a stern voice. 

The ’prentices turned, and beheld Sir Godfrey Bullen, the master 
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of the Company, and they uncapped with rueful looks; for bread and 
water suited ill with the tastes and habits of the valorous old 
London apprentices. 

“These are woeful times,” said Sir Godfrey. “I exhort you to 
the utmost caution, for the King returneth to London shortly; so 
beware of idle speeches or idle rhymes, — ye see what they have 
cost to many.” 

The ’prentices bowed in silence, for the recollection of the severe 
executions which had marked the short and turbulent reign of the 
White Boar of York arose to their minds; and when Sir Godfrey 
Bullen, lifting his hood, fervently ejaculated, “ Heaven be merciful to 
our good city!” even the most light-hearted among them looked grave. 

Months passed on; it was now winter, and still Reginald Verney 
remained the guest of Master Wellysbourne, and the companion and 
earnest admirer, too, of his beautiful daughter. But although the 
wintry sun shone with ineffectual warmth and brightness, blind 
Bridget still took her seat, distaff in hand, on the side of the conduit 
that looked towards Master Wellysbourne’s house ; nor, though many 
a kind neighbour offered her a seat by the blazing kitchen fire, would 
she relinquish her post, —not even when Cecily, with her sweetest 
voice, urged the old woman to come in, and with her own hands 
placed the joint stool beside the kitchen fire, would she accept the 
kindness. ‘ Let me sit in the sunshine,” said she, and she re-seated 
herself in her old accustomed place. 

“Good mother, take heed; this cold east wind suiteth not fourscore 
years,” said Oliver Lincolne, who had brought the water-tankards to 
refill them at the conduit. 

“ My cloak is right warm, thanks to my lady prioress of Halliwell,” 
replied the old woman; “but, good Oliver, I have made a solemn 
vow to watch over her.” And she pointed emphatically to the oppo- 
site casement. 

The old serving-man did not smile at the blind and feeble old 
woman seeking to keep watch over the young and active maiden. 
The dark omen recurred to his mind. ‘ Heaven grant you success!” 
said he, and he left blind Bridget twirling her distaff, but with ear 
attentive to the very lightest sound. 





Meanwhile whispers of change of dynasty, and rumours of con- 
spiracies formed by the exiled English nobles, disturbed not only the 
peace of the monarch, but filled London with anxiety and distrust. 
That a formidable league for placing the young Earl of Richmond on 
the throne had been formed in France, and that emissaries from 
thence, well fitted by talents and station for their dangerous mission, 
had been sent over, were facts which could no longer be doubted. 
But when the citizens read the King’s proclamation, commanding 
them to aid in discovering these emissaries, “and them ye so find ye 
do commit unto sure ward, and after proceed to their sharp punish- 
ment, in example and fear of all other,” they crossed themselves, and 
looked around in dismay ; for well did they know that no quarter 
would be given to the suspected partisans of the Red Rose. And ere 
long their worst suspicions were verified in the execution of Sir 
Robert Clifford and others, and in the heavy loans and benevolences 
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which Richard exacted from the wealthier inhabitants of London ; 
and therefore, while he kept Christmas at Westminster with hitherto 
unequalled splendour, gloom and sadness took place in the City of the 
feastings and rejoicings which formerly marked that holy tide. 

Alas for Master Wellysbourne! the mercers, as the wealthiest 
traders, (for at this period they were Italian merchants), had been 
singled out for especial exaction, and he, as a suspected Lancastrian, 
had been heavily mulcted. This, although he was by no means so 
wealthy as his brethren, Master Wellysbourne might have lightly 
passed over, but his utmost anxiety was now excited respecting 
Reginald Verney. During the last three weeks he had become 
strangely altered. He was gloomy and absent, and much did the 
wealthy mercer fear that he had some most disreputable associates, — 
nay, even that he was not the honourable young man recommended 
to his notice by the two chief merchants of Geaoa, but some unknown 
adventurer. 

“Look at this letter,” said Master Wellysbourne, placing it in 
Master Fraunceys’ hands. “ Martin Jumbarde, of Nantes, saith he 
knoweth nought of him, — that he never even heard his name.” 

“ This seemeth strange, my old friend,” saic the mercer of Cornhill. 
‘“ But still, is there not some mistake ? Luca Contarini knows him.” 

“True, but he was only a short time at Genoa, whereas the letter 
he brought from Martin Jumbarde, of Nantes, spoke of his family, 
and of having known him from childhood.” 

“Tt did, but yet there may be some mistake.” 

“ Would it were so, — but he is out of late, even until long after 
curfew time, and but yestereven I met him just down by Foster Lane, 
when he started, and crossed the way as though fearful to be seen. 
Alas! sad times are these, and many evil-disposed persons are 
abroad.” | 

“ But, good Master Wellysbourne, hath he not always conducted 
himself like an honourable young man ?” 

“Saints know he hath! but I have sad fears about him. Alas! 
might not that omen have been sent as a warning ?” 

“Tt was,” said a low voice. 

Master Wellysbourne turned. It was blind Bridget, and she rested 
her hand on the mercer’s arm. “Go forthwith to the sanctuary of St. 
Martin’s,” said she. “I have watched long and late, for your sweet 
daughter’s welfare, so go to St. Martin’s sanctuary, inquire for Piers 
Carvenel, and you will find him there.” 

“Good Bridget!” cried the astonished merchant ; “ Reginald Verney 
at St. Martin’s sanctuary!” Well might he marvel. The young man, 
who for more than six months had been the inmate of his house, the 
companion of his hearth, to be the visitant of that especial place of 
resort of more than half the thieves and profligates of London! 

“Tt cannot be!” said Master Fraunceys; “Good Bridget! ye are 
mistaken.” 

‘Let those who have eyes be mistaken,” said the old woman 
sternly, “not those who can hear the lowest whisper, and distinguish 
the lightest footfall. Heard I not his promise, beside yonder Cross, last 
night, that he would be at the sanctuary of St. Martin’s by even-song- 


bell ; and hath not that just rung out? Go thither, good Master Wel- 
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lysbourne, watch withoutside. Woe worth the day he ever came 
within your doors !” 

“Tt is true, indeed! Would that we had never seen him!” said 
Master Wellysbourne, returning, and sorrowfully entering that best 
room, where so many pleasant evenings he had sat with his young 
companion. 

“Who might have thought it!” said the mercer of Cornhill; “though, 
alas! we need wonder at nought in these times. But what must be 
done?” 

“TJ will send him away forthwith; but, alas! for my poor Cecily ; 
— little did either of us expect this sad trial. But he shall go, 
and ere to-morrow’s light.” 

The hours flew on, but Reginald Verney returned not ; and at length 
the mercer of Cornhill bade his friend good night, and Master Wellys- 
bourne retired to his sleepless bed. The morning came, the day drew 
on, still the young man had not returned. “ Impossible!” said Cecily, 
as she listened to her father’s story. “ Oh! some harm hath chanced to 
him, or he would have been here ere now.” | 

Sorrowfully the day passed on; it was now twilight, and Cecily sat 
alone, leaning her head against the casement, revolving in her mind 
the strange story her father had just told her, and half inclined to be- 
lieve that he was labouring under some delusion, so unlikely did it 
appear, when a well-known step was heard on the stair, and Reginald 
Verney entered. He looked pale and weary. “ Dear Cecily!” said he, 
“‘T have come to bid you farewell.” 

Cecily looked up with surprise. “Be not cast down at what my 
father saith, for surely you can explain all. Wait, and his anger will 
pass over.” 

“‘ What mean you, dear Cecily? I have not seen your father yet. 
But I must away to-night,—Heaven knows for how long; and I could 
not leave England without once again seeing you, and bidding 
farewell.” 

“ But you are pale, and ill. Whither are you going? — and must 
you go to-night?” 

‘1 must. Saints grant I may return in spring. But, alas! I knew 
not until yestereven that I should leave you.” 

“‘ But wherefore is my father so angered at you?—and wherefore 
went you to St. Martin’s sanctuary ?” 

“‘ Yes, wherefore went you to St. Martin’s sanctuary, Piers Carve- 
nel,” said Master Wellysbourne, who now entered. 

The young man turned wildly round. “ How knew you ¢hat 
name ?” said he. 

“Wherefore did Reginald Verney take it?” replied the angry 
mercer. “Nay, no reply —away. Heaven knows how far [have been 
from suspecting you; but the companion of the dicers and brawlers 
of yonder sanctuary shall never remain another night beneath my . 
roof.” 

“* Good Master Wellysbourne, ye cruelly suspect me; and yet, alas! 
I dare not vindicate myself,” said the young man, sadly. “ But, dear 
Cecily, do not you believe ill of me.” 

** Away!” said the mercer, sternly. “ You have eaten at my board, 
and drank of my cup, so I may not deliver you to justice; but never 
shall Reginald Verney again enter my house.” 
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“ Dear father! say not so: he will explain all,” cried Cecily. 

* Not now,—I dare not. But, good Master Wellysbourne, let me 
not leave you in anger when I go on a perilous service, from whence 
I may never return.” The young man turned sadly round; he bent 
forward, and endeavoured to take the hand of the angry mercer, who 
had flung himself into his huge tapestried chair, when a sealed packet 
= from his breast, which, ere he was aware, was picked up by 

ecily. 

“‘ Oh, give it me back! I have sworn — sworn on the holy gospels, 
that no eye should ever see it save he,” cried Reginald Verney, 
eagerly snatching it from the astonished Cecily, but not before she 
had glanced at the superscription. 

“‘ Saints speed your errand,” whispered she; “‘but oh! is there not 
great peril ? ” 


“ There is, dear Cecily ! but I have sworn to fulfil it. Farewell, 
farewell ! ” 





Days and weeks passed away ; spring came on, with its rumours of 
wars and risings, and with its omens more dreaded still—the streamers 
that took the form of swords and lances ; the mimic sun that appeared 
in the west ; and, more fearful than all, the great eclipse, which by a 
strange coincidence happened the self-same day on which the queen 
died. It was a mild spring-tide evening, and blind Bridget, who had 
been long kept at home by sickness, once more came forth to enjoy 
the fresh air, and to resume her old accustomed seat beside the con- 
duit. 

“ Woeful times, good mother!” said Oliver Lincolne. “ Ye heard of 
the fearful sights that have been seen—and truly they came not with- 
out cause ; for heard ye ever of the mulcts, and fines, and searchings 
of honest men’s houses, that we now have every day. And woeful 
times are these for good Master Wellysbourne. His house hath twice 
been searched, though for what the Saints alone know.” 

“Perchance because years agone he held with the Red Rose,” 
said Ralph Crestener. “ But truly, in my mind, these things are but 
just judgments upon him for turning that poor gentleman so cruelly 
out of doors.” 

“ Aye, a poor gentleman ye say. Soothly ye will have it that he 
is some great one in disguise,” said Miss Foster. 

“T will alway, for an’ he be not a noble gentleman in disguise, I 
never saw one. And look at the proclamation out against Piers 
Carvenel, —a vile scatterling of a sanctuary man, as Master Wellys- 
bourne called him. Why, two hundred marks to whoever may bring 
him dead or alive is a greater guerdon, methinks, than is given for 
such as they.” 

“ Piers Carvenel?” said blind Bridget, half rising from her seat, 
and laying her hand on the arm of the apprentice. “Piers Carvenel ? 
What say you of him ?” 

“That a proclamation hath just been stuck on the cross yonder, 
calling him a traitor, and saying that he came over here to stir up re- 
volt against the king, and to aid the Earl of Richmond.” 


“ The very same!” cried blind Bridget : “and I believed him to be 
o 4 
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a mere sanctuary thief and robber. Woe worth the night that ever I 
kept watch beside the cross at Westcheap!” 

Like most of the lower classes in London, blind Bridget was a 
vehement partisan of the Red Rose. The meek virtues of the gentle 
Henry the Sixth, and the daring character of the devoted Margaret, had 
much in them to command popular feeling. That in her determina- 
tion to watch over the interests of the beautiful mercer’s daughter, she 
should not only have brought such severe sorrow upon her, but per- 
haps dealt a fatal blow to the cause of the Red Rose, now came like 
an overwhelming stroke on the poor blind woman; and wringing her 
hands, and denouncing every evil against herself for her luckless mis- 
take, she sat, refusing to receive the rude, but heartfelt consolations 
which the bystanders sought to offer her. 

*‘ But ye did it for the best, good mother!” said Oliver Lincolne, 
who from his age seemed best fitted to offer consolation to the mourner 
of fourscore. “ And although the cheek of yonder fair maiden be not 
so blooming as of yore, still who may tell but times may change, and 
Master Verney come back safe again ?” 

“ Heaven grant it!” cried blind Bridget, with upraised hands. “ But 
oh! sweet Cecily, that I, who would have gone through fire and water 
to serve you, should have brought you this sore trial!” 

“ Now go home, good mother, and be comforted,” said the by- 
standers; “all may yet be well.” 

“ Not to-night, not to-night, will I go home ;—no, I will keep vigil 
at yonder cross, so help me Saints! for the times are dark and dan- 
gerous.” 

The old woman feebly arose, and as she bent her slow footsteps 
toward the beautiful cross of Westcheap many an eye followed her 
with reverential feeling. “ Sweet lady! grant she may ask that the 
Red Rose lift its head again!” said Ralph Crestener. 

“ Doubt not but she will,” said Oliver Lincolne. “ Aye! we shall 
soon see what will follow that holy woman’s prayers at such a time 
as this.” 

At the feet of the beautiful cross of Westcheap, on the well-worn 
stone steps, did blind Bridget kneel. The night passed on, the mid- 
night bells tolled, the watch, as they marched by, looked with awe- 
stricken wonder at that dark kneeling figure; but the cold fresh 
breath of the morning blew keenly, and the bells rung out for 
“ prime,” ere, faint and exhausted, blind Bridget arose, and sought 
her home. 

From that time, each day did the old woman take her accustomed 
seat by the conduit, twirling her distaff, as of yore, nor did she avert 
her face from fair Cecily when in those sweet low tones she inquired 
after her welfare. ‘“ Keep up your heart, sweet ladybird!” said blind 
Bridget; “all will yet be well.” 


It was early in August. “ Oh! all will yet be well,” said Cecily to 
herself, as she read and re-read a billet which, fastened to a small cross- 
bow bolt, had been shot with unerring aim in at the open casement of 
her chamber. There was no signature, there were but few words, and 
these prayed her to meet the writer, who dared not enter the city, 
beside the well of St. Agnes-le-Clere that evening, just before com- 
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plin. “I will go,” said she; “but all good angels be my guides !” 
and she looked up to the lowering sky not, without fear. 

How can we describe the path taken by Cecily Wellysbourne to the 
reader of the nineteenth century? ‘The postern-gate, the massive city 
wall, the wide ditch, —all have long, long since passed away. And 
when beyond the city boundary she proceeded along the green mea- 
dows—those pleasant fields into which the fathers of the city used 
“to walke forthe, there to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and 
savor of sweete flowers,” and where the archery games were held, we 
are describing a site which for more than a century has been usurped 
by bricks and mortar. 

But beautiful was the scene in the fifteenth century; and most 
beautiful the clear sparkling well that gushed from the mossy stones, 
and leaped into the age-worn basin ; and rich and thick-clustering were 
the trees that shaded it, and soft as velvet the bank beside it. No 
wonder that the well of St. Anges-le-Clere was a favourite trysting 
place of the London maidens. 

Wrapped in her large mantle, and drawing the hood over her face lest 
she should attract notice of the few citizens who on this dull evening did 
not forego their accustomed walk, Cecily held on to the well-remem- 
bered trysting-place, where many a bright summer’s evenirg she had 
sat with Reginald Verney, and with beating heart looked anxiously 
around. But how was this? there was no one awaiting her coming. 
Vainly and long did she pace the margin of the well, vainly looked to 
the right and the left ; he came not. How could it be? and then 
thoughts of the risk he ran crowded upon her mind : perchance he had 
been made a prisoner, and was now awaiting death ! 

Long she sat. The distant curfews rang out, the lowering sky be- 
came darker, and the white curling mist now slowly arose from the 
distant marshes. Cecily looked anxiously round; the mists were 
increasing ; and even the towers of Halliwell priory, not more than a 
bow-shot off, were lost to her sight. ‘‘ Holy Saints, protect me!” she 
cried, dropping on her knees. 

There were approaching footsteps, and a hand was laid on her head, 
and a mild voice said, “ My daughter, what wait you for here ?” 

Cecily looked up : there was an aged ecclesiastic bending over her, 
with a kindly smile. ‘“ Holy father, is he safe?” cried she, scarcely 
knowing what she said. “ He is, my daughter; but the strife is begun, 
and he hath gone to join it. All now must aid for the Red Rose. 
Wilt thou, my daughter ?” 

“ Right willingly, holy father! but how can a maiden like me aid ye? 
Alas! look at the mists around us. Blessed Saints! how may I reach 
my home!” 

The mists had indeed become so thick that scarcely could an object 
beyond the well be discerned ; and the way to the city lay along wide 
unenclosed fields, intersected by numerous footpaths leading in every 
direction. 

Scarcely less alarmed than the timid maiden, the priest looked 
anxiously around. “ Alas! my daughter, who shall guide us through 
this darkness? and yet, upon these papers reaching London to-night 
depends the success of the Red Rose. Reginald Verney was to have 
taken charge of them, but he hath been sent northward. Another 
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promised to meet me here at curfew, but he hath not come. Holy 
Saints! that we had but a guide; though, alas! who could guide us 
through this thick darkness! ” 

“Fear not, holy father!” said a voice close beside. ‘“ Heaven hath 
sent ye aid, and aid where ye least would look for it. And fear not, 
my sweet maiden; she who vowed unceasingly to watch over you 
hath come hither on purpose to seek you.” 

Well did Cecily know that voice. “ Oh, Bridget, good mother! you 
here, how came ye ?” 

“ Aye ! dearest maiden, as I sat beside the conduit, and the bells 
rang out even-song, methought they said, ‘Go forth and seek her,’ 
‘go forth and seek her.’ Oh, who should I seek save her I had 
vowed to watch over? So I arose and asked after ye, and heard ye 
had gone forth through the postern gate; and as I passed, again the 
bells chimed forth, ‘ Onward, right onward!’ ” 

“ And you came hither, good mother! and yet you are old and 
feeble, and blind,” said the ecclesiastic. 

* Old, truly, good Dr. Morton; but not feeble when the Red 
Rose needeth aid, nor when my fair Cecily needeth guidance.” 

“ Good Bridget, what say you? How learnt ye my name?” 

“Holy father! what disguise can shroud you from the blind? But 
onward, I pray ye, and fear not. Well do I know every step between 
Moorgate and this blessed well, whither, when a little child, I was 
brought to pray that its waters might restore me my sight. But I 
needed it not; so come on, and fear not: the thickest darkness and 
the brightest noon are alike to me.” 

Onward went the aged blind woman, walking fearlessly, staff in 
hand, while the two followed with uncertain footsteps. Onward, on- 
ward, witha vigour beyond her years, and scarcely swerving a hand’s 
breadth from the right path, did blind Bridget guide them through 
the thick darkness —the feeble leading the strong, the clear- 
sighted guided by the sightless, — until the three stood safe beneath 
the shelter of the postern gate. 

“ And now my guerdon, holy father!” said blind Bridget. “ Seek 
not to enter the city, but lodge at St. Mary Bethlehem, over there, 
to-night. So give me the papers, and, above all, the brave Red Rose 
chaplet ye have borne so carefully. It shall hang on the cross of 
Westcheap ere to-morrow’s dawn. Holy father! give me this, and 
your blessing.” The old blind woman knelt humbly down to receive 
her guerdon and the bishop’s blessing. ‘ My prayers are answered,” 
said she, as she arose. “I have rescued my sweet Cecily; and the 
Red Rose will lift up its head again.” 


The next morning a marvelling crowd was gathered round the 
cross at Westcheap. The proclamation of the Earl of Richmond, with 
the large hanging seal, in right royal fashion, was placed there, sur- 
mounted by a chaplet of red roses, but by whose hands no one could 
tell. And a story was told of a mysterious visitant, who, in the depth 
of midnight, had entered the very chamber of the Countess of Rich- 
mond at Derby House, bringing joyful tidings from her darling son. 
Great was the marvelling: for what mere mortal could have done 
aught during that thick darkness? So as the Countess was very 
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devout, and the cause of the Red Rose was very popular, the good 
citizens determined to give “our Ladye’ herself the whole credit 
of these wonders. 

And much talk was there in the Mercery, as rightly there should 
be, for “our Ladye” was the especial patroness of the folk of the 
Mercery ; and they justly thought, as she had declared in favour of the 
Red Rose, they could do no better than follow her example. Forthwith 
each valorous ’prentice mounted a red rose in his cap; the other city 
’prentices thought they could not do better than follow the example 
set by the first city company: so-when the news of the victory at 
Bosworth arrived, there was nought to be done in the good city of 
London save to light bonfires in the streets, and ring all the bells right 
merrily. 

But there was yet something to be done in guerdon for those who 
had jeopardied their lives for the Red Rose ; so down came the king’s 
uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, in great state to the Mercery, with 
Reginald Verney riding by his side. 

“My good Master Wellysbourne,” said the earl to the greatly- 
astonished mercer, “you swore that Reginald Verney should never 
again enter your house. You did rightly; but I pray you permit 
this young man to enter and pay his service to the fair Cecily, for he 
is Sir Henry Poynings, my most faithful esquire, and one who ye 
well know hath suffered much ill-will for our cause.” 

“ Ye will not break your vow if you do,” said Sir Henry Poynings, 
grasping his old friend’s hand. 

“No, no,” cried the delighted mercer. “Cecily, come and bid 
Master Verney welcome.” 

“Nay, remember your vow. Moreover Reginald Verney is no 
longer in being now the Red Rose blooms again.” 

“Ye see I was right,” said Ralph Crestener. “ Yonder noble knight 
was a true gentleman ; and heartily may we give Master Wellysbourne 
joy of his son-in-law. But what think you? Blind Bridget hath 
been taken by the Bishop of Ely himself to the Countess of Rich- 
mond, and she hath settled on her twenty marks yearly, and a gown 
and mantle each Pentecost. Aye, ’twas to her vigil at yonder cross, 
methinks, we owe all this good fortune.” 





_ Many happy years did Sir Henry Poynings and Dame Cecily live ; 
and in the year of Grace 1489 they caused the well of St. Agnes-le- 
Clere to be repaired and beautified, and they also gave fifty marks 
toward the new conduit. And often did blind Bridget visit them, 
and also that honourable lady the king’s mother, who called her her 
bedeswoman, and who greatly delighted to hear her tell this story. 
And Dr. Bartram, the Lady Margaret of Richmond’s confessor, was 
much struck with it, so he noted it down in his book, — the great 
book bound in white vellum with brass bosses, which after the sup- 
pression of the monastery of Shene, where as prior he: spent his last 
days, fell into the hands of Master Lambarde, the great antiquary ; 
and so pleased was that right learned man also with this story of blind 
Bridget, that he made diligent inquiry in the Mercery about it, and 
copied it out, with the additions which he had made, into his own 
great book of collections, now in Sion College. — H. L. 
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A TRIP IN THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


“ ADELANTE senores! Forwards, gentlemen,” cried the captain of 
the Spanish T’rincadore, as we stood staring at the vessel in a 
way that plainly asked where we were to be stowed, for between 
poultry, passengers, peasants, and vegetables, all crowded together in 
an open lugger some thirty feet long, it was difficult to guess where 
three additional persons were to find room. Luckily, the captain 
seemed to see no difficulty in the matter, and at his sign to move on, 
we strode without ceremony over heads and baskets till we reached 
the stern, where the better part of the passengers were assembled. I 
call them the better part, but, taken at the best, they were a motley 
crew. Spanish and French officers, Englishmen serving in the Legion, 
merchants, a few ladies and one or two children, made up the party, 
to which, I could see by their looks, we were considered a very un- 
necessary addition. 

I had been persuaded by my two friends, who were returning from 
an excursion in the Pyrenees, to accompany them to St. Sebastian. 
Although the Spanish generals, aided by the English under Evans, 
had succeeded in driving the Carlists from the principal towns in 
Biscay, they still held the country, and were so active in robbing mails, 
harassing travellers, and plundering all that came in their way, that, 
feeling no inclination to commence our feats of arms against such well- 
practised opponents, we had resolved to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the packet-boat, which ran once or twice a week 
between Socoa and St. Sebastian. 

We were in the month of September, and had started early from our 
dirtiest of inns at St. Jean-de-Luz to proceed to the point of embark- 
ation; but the heat of a southern sun soon forced us to relax the rapid 
pace at which we had set off, and we dragged ourselves indolently 
along till, on arriving at a spot from whence we could see the boat, we 
had the vexation to perceive that it was on the point of starting. It 
was now necessary to make up for our past laziness by the most stre- 
nuous exertions of legs and voices ; and we put so much zeal into the 
service that the captain had been induced to wait till, fairly exhausted, 
we arrived at the water’s edge. 

The inconstancy of the sea is proverbial, but in the Bay of Biscay 
its caprices are unbounded. We were not above three miles from the 
shore when the wind, which had been favourable, suddenly changed, 
blowing with that peculiar whistle which even an inexperienced sailor 
knows for the forerunner of bad weather. The bright face of the sun 
became obscured, large drops of rain began to fall, and it was evident 
that the vessel was making but little way under the impulse of the 
long sweeps which now supplied the place of sails. The ladies drew 
their shawls around them, and looked serious. I heard a few half- 
uttered predictions that it would “soon be over ;” but, far from in- 
tending to let us off so easily, the squall, having cunningly waited till 
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we were fairly out at sea, now threw off all disguise, and blew wind 
and spouted rain till the very seamen looked at each other with length- 
ened faces. 

About this time such of the passengers as were not what is called 
“good sailors” became greatly inconvenienced by the motion of the 
boat ; and while I was watching with some amusement the prompt 
politeness with which those who had secured seats at the sides relin- 
quished them to these interesting sufferers, my attention was attracted 
by a strange hubbub among the steerage passengers, which soon as- 
sumed the form of a violent dispute. It seemed contagious; for a 
Spanish colonel and one or two of the ladies began with great anima- 
tion to take part in it. It was some minutes before my imperfect 
knowledge of their language enabled me to comprehend that the 
subject of quarrel was the danger of continuing our course in the 
teeth of a wind every moment increasing in violence. The captain 
and a part of the crew maintained that we might safely proceed, 
while others urged our putting back to Fontarabia, a town which we 
had passed some half hour before. The discussion became pretty 
general, and the disputants supported their various opinions with an 
earnestness that showed the lively interest they felt in the matter. 
The Spaniards, without an exception, clamoured to return. The 
English took different sides; while the Frenchmen, interfering little 
in the dispute, seemed content to be lost or saved, as the others should 
decide. But this indifference was by no means shared by one of their 
countrymen —a merchant from Bordeaux. He was a short, sturdy- 
looking man, about fifty years of age, rather weather-beaten, but with 
a good, healthy colour. Like myself, he understood little Spanish ; 
and it was some time before he made out that we were considered in 
danger ; but, once enlightened on the subject, tie effect was magical : 
the idea of putting back took possession of his brain, and he clung 
to it as his only chance of safety. ‘“ Put back the boat!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Be calm, sir,” said one of his countrymen ; “ there is no danger.” 

“There is danger,” he returned. “I had a presentiment of it 
before I set off on this cursed journey. My wife dreamed I was 
killed. To Fontarabia! To Fontarabia !” he shouted with the full 
force of his lungs, at the same time knocking his thick stick against 
the bottom of the boat. ‘There was no denying that matters began 
to look serious. ‘The storm raged violently. Even the captain gave 
up all hope of reaching St. Sebastian, and only argued against the 
folly of putting back, offering to land us at Passages, a port lying half- 
way between us and the former place. His proposal met with little 
favour from the ladies, who mingled their cries to the Virgin for aid 
with angry denunciations of his obstinacy; and the Spanish colonel, 
finding it impossible to bring all the world to his opinion, raved and 
tore his hair like a madman. While this was going on, I found, to 
my surprise, that two of the Englishmen had got up a little war of 
their own. One of them, who had his wife on board, insisted on re- 
turning, which the other opposed with such pertinacity, that, becoming 
irritated, they started to their feet, and being too far off to collar each 
other, I every moment expected to hear a challenge given. But 
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above all this clamour—above the raging of the storm and the 
shrieks of the women, the single word “ Fontaraabia!” shouted at 
the highest pitch of the Frenchman’s voice, was distinctly heard. 
“ The thundering blows which he deals,” says Rebecca, speaking of 
the Black Knight, “you may hear them above all the din of the 
battle ;” and, in like manner, the frantic cry of the unhappy French- 
man, distracted with fear, rose above the roar of contending elements, 
and the curses of angry men. It was impossible to look at him with- 
out a feeling of pity. His complexion, which, under the influence of 
terror, had early taken a sallow tinge, now faded to a ghastly white- 
ness. His condition might have moved the hardest heart ; but, 
instead of so doing, it only drew on him the wrath of H (the 
married Englishman), who, having worked himself into a furious 
passion in his quarrel with his countryman, now turned his rage on 
the Frenchman, for daring to frighten his wife. “ Sir,” said he, raising 
one hand threateningly towards him, while with the other he sup- 
ported himself by the mast, to which he had clung through his former 
dispute — “ Sir, there are women and children here ; fear is as catch- 
ing as fire; and, if you do not stop these outcries, I will throw you 
overboard.” 

Recalled to himself by a new danger, the poor devil begged pardon 
and promised silence, but in another moment, his fears overmastering 
his reason, the knocking and shouting recommenced with greater 
vigour than ever. Fortunately the scene of contention was just then 
brought to an end by means of the Colonel, who for the last ten 
minutes had been vainly endeavouring to make himself heard. Stag- 
gering to his feet, and drawing his sword, he bade the captain proceed 
at his peril. ‘This last argument proved so convincing that without 
another word the vessel was put back, every body, I believe, heartily 
glad of it, except two or three of the Englishmen, who vented their 
contempt for what they called the colonel’s cowardice in expressions 
that it was perhaps fortunate for all parties that he did not under- 
stand. And now, the wind which had hitherto shown itself such a 
bitter enemy, proved our best friend, though a rough one, and we 
speedily made the shore. 

The minds of all beginning to calm, he remembered his. violence to 
the French merchant, and feeling rather ashamed of himself made an 
apology for his warmth. The other received it with the good humour 
characteristic of his nation, and thinking probably, in his turn, that 
his pusillanimity required some excuse, he hastened to make the best 
in his power. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I cannot deny it, J was afraid, and yet, 
gentlemen, in me you see a man who has made fourteen campaigns — 
mais que voulez vous,” he continued, raising his shoulders and turn- 
ing the open palms of his hands outwards, “Je n’aime pas la mer — 
ce nest pas mon genre de mort.” Whatever might have been the 
general opinion of this excuse one of his fellow-countrymen treated it 
as perfectly satisfactory. 

“‘ Yes, yes! to be sure,” he answered, “a very natural feeling on 
your part.” 

“ It is lucky for us all,” said an Italian, with a sly glance at the 
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Frenchman, who had just spoken, “that your presentiment came to 
nothing ; I do not think I should have entered the boat, if [had heard 
beforehand that there was a doomed man on board.” 

The old merchant looked rather grave at this remark, which the 
other perceiving, changed the conversation to his own affairs. He in- 
formed us that he was a political refugee from Milan, and now be- 
longed to the French Legion ; that his regiment had lately been driven 
out of Pampeluna by an insurrection of the people, and that he and 
his friend were on their way to some place, the name of which I 
forget. Indeed I paid little attention to the story, and only remember 
that by the time the boat touched the shore they seemed to have 
struck up a close friendship with the Bordeaux merchant. 

We landed in a sorry plight, and I believe it rather added to our 
vexation that the rain ceased and the sun after a few struggles began 
to show its face again. But repining was of no use, so we shook the 
wet from our clothes and set off for the town of Fontarabia in a pror 
cession somewhat resembling one of those trains of captives recently 
freed from slavery so well described in Don Quixote. The town itself 
was certainly well calculated to keep up the illusion, so unmistakeably 
Spanish was it in its character. 

- As we wound up the steep ascent, and passed under the ruined 
gateway, each person felt he was entering a country differing from all 
others, and amidst the universal ruin and decay that surrounded us, 
among buildings tottering from age, or shattered by balls, the signs 
of a tasteful imaginative people everywhere met the eye. 

The principal street was long and narrow, rising higher at every 
foot, till the foundations of the farthest houses appeared on a level 
with the roofs of those where we stood; and the battlements of the 
majestic castle that crowned the whole rivalled in height the lofty 
mountains around. Among other novelties, my attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by the strange varieties of the many balconies with 
which each house was decorated. Of some the forms were rounded, 
of others square. Here a narrow window, opening at one side, had 
its delicate balustrade before it, as if constructed for the sole purpose 
of holding a short conversation with an unsuspected friend below ; 
and there again the larger balcony, carefully covered in, seemed the 
precaution of jealousy, fearful lest when beauty tasted the air, “love 
should ride the gale.” 

In complete keeping with these romantic notions were the cos- 
tumes and countenances of the loungers in the street, who gazed at us 
with large searching eyes that seemed to read our inmost thoughts. 
However fascinated by all we saw, it was impossible to be long un- 
mindful of our uncomfortable condition, and we would fain have 
sought some place where rest and refreshment might be obtained. 
But one glance at what we were told was the only inn in the town 
gave strong assurance that neither was to be had there. From the 
uppermost story of a high house, black with time and neglect, some 
squalid-looking people hung lazily out at a wide opening that courtesy 
might call a window, and surveyed us with that supreme indifference 
characteristic of the Spanish innkeeper. Glass there was none, nor 
frames for glass; indeed, the whole building looked as if it had been 
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gutted by fire. To liken it to one of the houses in Hogarth’s print of 
Gin Lane would be absurd, the immeasurable superiority of civilisa- 
tion shown by the broken remains of glass in the window frames of 
the latter, placing it beyond all possibility of comparison. This was 
the only fonda possessed by the town of Fontarabia. 

Luckily for us, an English officer stationed there, hearing of our 
dilemma, offered the use of his house, while some of the party started 
to seek horses, and apply to the governor of the city for an escort to 
protect us on our perilous journey over the mountains. They soon 
returned, followed by peasants leading eight or ten horses with 
enormous wooden saddles. A question now arose as to what was to 
be done with our luggage. To carry it with us was impossible, and 
we agreed to leave it with the captain of the boat on his promise to 
deliver it next day at St. Sebastian. The only person objecting 
to this arrangement was the French merchant, who obstinately refused 
to part with his portmanteau. 

After a great deal of debating he engaged one of the horses, and 
with the assistance of his two friends, proceeded to place his trunk on 
the animal’s back. 

“Sacré !” exclaimed the Italian as he nearly let it fall, “ how heavy 
it is, I should not like to be the horse that is to carry that burthen. 
You are a lucky man, Monsieur, if the value of what it contains 
answers to its weight.” 

I saw the old man cast a hurried glance around, as he made him a 
sign to be silent. No more was said on the subject, and both master 
and trunk were placed in safety on the horse. 

We commenced our pilgrimage, the cavalcade headed by our old 
friend the Colonel, followed by one or two of the ladies seated astride, 
and as many of the gentlemen as could find horses. A large party on 
foot came next, and the old merchant, with his fellow-countryman and 
the Italian, brought up the rear. 

Our way, though rugged and steep, led us past many scattered 
cottages, and through numbers of luxuriant orchards and tufts of 
trees ; indeed, the whole side of the mountain seemed decked with 
them, but the lofty summit once reached, a wilder and more mag- 
nificent scene met our view. We had toiled on in the hope that the 
fatigues of ascending were now at an end; but, on arriving at this 
point, we saw mountain after mountain rising before us, the road 
winding and ever mounting among them till lost in the distance. 
Beneath us the sea, not yet stilled from its past turbulence, dashed its 
billows at the foot of a slope so steep and unbroken, that one false 
step on our narrow path might have sent horse and man rolling down 
a descent of three or four hundred feet. No vestige of human habi- 
tation was to be seen; even the cities in the plain were hidden from 
us as we surmounted the large stones and fragments of rock that ob- 
structed our way. At length we came to a vast defile encumbered 
with loose masses of rock of such magnitude as to suggest, to a 
fanciful imagination, the idea that here might be the place from 
whence, with their ponderous missiles, the ‘Titans essayed to storm 
Heaven. One huge cluster rising perpendicularly from the side of 
the mountain, tempted me with the promise of an extensive view of 
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the country ; and, quitting my companions, I climbed its summit. 
After gazing for some time at a succession of crags and precipices, 
which, from an immense height went shelving down to the sea, 
I watched the progress of our little band. The fatigues of the march 
had so completely separated it, that those in front were at least half a 
mile distant from the stragglers in the rear. ‘“ A favourable moment 
for the Carlists to attack us,” thought I, “and here am I lingering 
like a fool, almost out of sight and hearing. The blast of a horn 
‘on Fontarabian echoes borne’ saluting my ears just now would be 
no small trial to my nerves. The Carlists are not very delicate in 
their manner of slaughtering prisoners. If they were to take it into 
their heads to hang me like a dog, or nail me up for a living target, I 
suspect, that like my old friend in the boat, I should begin to protest 
that it was not mon genre de mort.” 

Finishing my soliloquy, I was descending with all possible speed 
when I was startled by a cry so loud and shrill that it hardly seemed 
that of a human voice. I looked around, but saw no creature from 
which it could have proceeded. It was repeated several times, and 
though distant, I faintly distinguished the words “ aw secours!” 
Without farther hesitation, I ran in the direction from whence it 
came, till a turn in the path enabled me to see a man on horseback 
defending himself against two others, one of whom with a thick stick 
struck him repeated blows on the head. What was my astonishment 
to recognise in the three, the old merchant and his two treacherous 
friends. In vain I shouted and ran; they neither saw nor heard me, 
and proceeding with difficulty along the rugged path, I at last stopped 
short—a pause of breathless horror, for I perceived the terrified 
horse rearing and backing, and every instant approaching nearer to 
the edge of a precipice. Another moment, and with a shriek that 
long haunted my dreams, the animal and his rider were dashed over 
the cliff. 

I rushed on, raising shout upon shout to attract the notice of my 
companions, and at length managed to make myself heard. The 
alarm once given we collected together, deliberating on what was to 
be done. Although with little hope of rendering effectual assistance 
to our unfortunate fellow traveller, a party was despatched to the spot 
where he was supposed to have fallen, and saddened by this melan- 
choly termination to the day’s adventures we pursued our way. Our 
journey was now nearly at a close, and soon after we commenced our 
precipitous descent to the Bay of Passages, which, with its narrow 
channel cut between two lofty rocks crowned with watch-towers, a 
glowing sunset gilding the French and English men-of-war that were 
riding at anchor under its high cliffs, closed our eventful day with a 
' scene of splendour and beauty worthy of the chosen land of romance. 
' It was late that night when the body of the poor Frenchman, his 
| presentiment thus fatally fulfilled, was brought to our inn. 

A few days afterwards, a skirmish taking place between the Chris- 
tinos and Carlists, I learned from one of the officers of the legion who 
had been of the party, that among those fallen on the side of the 
enemy, he had recognised the body of the Italian. 
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THE TWO DESTINIES. 
BY SIR FRANCIS DOYLE, BART. 


Wao that has shared, or even remarked, the evening festivities of 
this metropolis, but has been called away, at least for a moment, from 
the gay delusions of life to its earnest and bitter realities, by observ- 
ing the throng collected in the street round the door of the “ illumi- 
nated house?” One would hope that the most vain and frivolous of 
pleasure-seekers must, one time or another, have been struck with this 
strange contrast going on, night after night, between the gazers and 
the gazed-upon, the squalid and the luxurious, the very rich and the 
very poor, here brought into close contact, —and yet how far from each 
other! The crowd is at first generally cheerful and good-humoured, 
and seem to look on the partakers of the pageants as the actors in a 
drama; but as the midnight hours advance, you may see in the now 
fewer faces the fearful consciousness that this is no mere play—no 
spectacle which the actors are making for their amusement, but a 
boastful display of pompous pleasure with which they can have nothing 
to do; and when the dim dawn comes on, and makes the vacant 
streets look so large and beautiful, some of that unhappy audience 
may be seen crouching and huddled on the neighbouring steps, house- 
less amid these thousand homes, hungry beside that festive profu- 
sion. 

From such a scene Sir F. Doyle has drawn an affecting and grace- 
ful poem. He is already known to the world by a volume of verse, 
which is remarkable, in these days of reflection and introspection, for 
its vivid description of outer scenes, and its purity and force of dic- 
tion. While others have been imitating Wordsworth, he has been 
improving on Scott; and his “ Doncaster St. Leger” has quickened the 
pulses of many a sportsman not over-fond of books, and who felt 
somewhat surprised that he should find himself caring about verses. 

There is, however, more inner life in the present Poem than in any 
other of our author’s, and perhaps it is here that he is least successful : 
at least, others at once suggest themselves who can handle these sub- 
tleties with a nicer art, and we feel the defects of Sir Francis in 
remembering the excellences of Tennyson. But the Crabbe-like 
pictures of ordinary life are so good that we ought to be content with 
a form of genius peculiarly rare in the imaginations of our time. 

The opening picture — 


“ Hark to the merry music, wide 
It breaks from yonder house of pride ; 
Where luxury spreads her purple sail 
To catch the fragrance of the gale, 
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And all that wealth can do, is done 

To gild the minutes as they run. 

Each window of the perfumed room 
Burns with keen splendour on the gloom ; 
The very air within it seems 

To flash and thrill with gem-like gleams ; 
Whilst a mock nature spreads and showers 
Voluptuous floods of breathing flowers ; 
And all things bright and soft combine, 
As if man’s lot were yet divine ; 

And never touch of sin or care 

Had power or thought to enter there. 


‘“* Meanwhile, around the stately gate 
Throng ereatures of a separate fate ; 
Hard-handed men, whose life alway 
Is a sore wrestle with the day ; 

And dingy women, wrinkled deep, 
Through schemes for bread and shorten’d sleep : 
With no ungentle thought they come, 
Each by a quenchless instinct led 
From that gay place to carry home 
Bright pictures to his gloomy bed: 
By coarse unsmiling toil opprest, 
They thirst for beauty and for rest ; 
And therefore, half unconscious why, 
On each sweet face that passes by 
They fix a pleased and grateful eye, 
With no more envy than is given 

To sunset clouds or stars in Heaven.” 


There meet the Two Destinies—the one that of Edith Vere, pass- 
ing into the gorgeous festival to meet the one she loves, and is about 
to marry—the other that of Ellen Gray, the perishing child of misery 
and vulgar sin; for one moment the two girls gaze on each other, and 
each bears a solemn feeling away : 


“ The high-born maid, against her will, 
By that pale face was haunted still ; 
And felt her joyous spirits wane 
In dim disquietude of pain, 
As half afraid, and half ashamed, 
Over that lot she turn’d to brood, 
And thoughts undreamt of and unnamed, 
Like living things, before her stood — 
Till, vision-like, the glittering whole 
About her seem’d to swim and roll, 


And a vague horror grasp’d her soul.” 
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And Ellen Gray 


“‘ shook her head, and sadly smiled, 

In pity on the radiant child, 

That one so bright and sweetly frank 

Should know so little of her state 

As to have faith in life, and thank 

The dull cold irony of fate, 

Bent, in bad mirth, to make her think 
. She had no bitter cup to drink : ” 


This is the only incident of the Poem, unless the meeting of the 
marriage-train of Edith and the pauper-funeral of Ellen may be called 
one: the rest is the parallel of the two lives of these girls, their births 
and their affections, and the constant parallelism is not managed with 
sufficient art ; the scheme of the two pictures—the continual looking 
“on this and that” is in itself monotonous; neither is the opposite 
evil of confusion altogether avoided; but any one who has written 
either verse or prose is aware of the exceeding difficulty of managing 
contrasts so that they may seem rather to suggest themselves than be 
forced on the reader. 

When the daughter of Lord Vere was born, 


“ Loud were the cheers round Wyndcliffe Hall, 
Merry the bells from Wyndcliffe Tower, 
And a deep breath of joy through all, 
To greet the coming of the flower. 
Out roll’d the amber ale in seas 
Through fifty shouting villages; ” 


while there 


“ Jay in weakness on her bed, 
A woman, wanted to earn bread, 
Whose elder children, uncontroll’d, 
From hunger cried, and shook with cold, 
Whilst debts, like snakes, around them crept, 
And that poor mother, faint and chill, 
Under the ragged bed-clothes wept 
To see her needles idle still ; 
This was, into her home of clay, 
The advent of poor Ellen Gray.” 


Edith grows up in “a fairy land of golden dreams,” where 


«“ A budding fault, in forethought mild, 
Is weeded from the unconscious child.” 


« How, meanwhile, might poor Ellen fare? 
Her childhood had no leave to wear 
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That golden gloss of infancy, 

(Ever above her, hovering high, 

The shadow of grim want,) she stood, 
Forced from the first to do her best, 
And join the strivings of the rest. 

In the hard school of poverty, 

She learnt the price of fuel and food 
And trusted to the roaring street, 

In baby phrase, on tottering feet, 
Haggled at stalls for bits of meat, 
Whilst mind and heart, of help were left, 
To nature and to chance bereft ; 

Wild flower and weed could come and go ; 
Virtue or vice at will might grow ; 
Unchecked, unguided on its way, 

Went the young step of Ellen Gray.” 


Sickness is added to hard toil —that dreadful sickness of the poor, 
where every physical pain has its cognate moral agony! 


“ Then came from school the girl’s recal, 
The decent wish, that she should learn 
Right ways and perfect to discern ; 
The mother’s pride, to hear her child 
Praised as so docile and so mild, 
Melted, like wax in flame, away 
Before the hot need of the day. 
When bread grew scarce and fires gleamed rare, 
Her fingers were too deft to spare ; 
Some sorrow at the first there was, — 
Some hopeful talk, ‘ The worst might pass ;’ 
‘ Yes, next year better luck may bring ;’ 
‘ She shall return there in the spring ;’ 
But Poverty kept near the door, 
And — it was spoken of no more.” 


The father dies — the child is left alone with the failing mother. 





“ Her earnings fail’d them ; — one by one 
The few coarse goods they own’d were gone ; 
Those of a hard, yet happier, past, 
And of the dead they loved, went last ; 
Until the dingy bed was all 
Between each black and tottering wall. 
Vainly they called the Leech in aid, 
Not harsh, but hurried, scarce he stay’d 
Through that chill gloom, without remorse, 
To speak these crushing words of course — 
‘ There is no help in drugs of mine ; 

‘ She should have generous food and wine.’” 
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How is it to be bought? One way, and one only, Ellen knew — 
she had learnt it when 


«‘ Paid hags with voices falsely sweet 
Beset her in the shadowy street ; 
Bewail’d her labours long and sore — 
Kept offering much, and promised more.” 


The price is paid—the food and wine bought—but too late : Ellen 
is left alone with her shame. 


«©¢ Rise up, pale Ellen, time is brief; 
Not to the poor comes rest in grief — 
Rise, and go forth from this foul den, 
To haggle among hard-eyed men, 
With tighten’d brain and choking breath, 
About the dark details of death.’” 


So she went reckless, and became 

The inmate of a house of shame — 

‘ Yes, Ellen, well may shudderings deep 
At that foul portal o’er thee creep :’ 
Common, nay, vulgar as all seems, 

It is a home of evil dreams; 

There broods around, above, within, 

A cloud of immemorial sin ; 

Shrieks baffled at the sullen door, 

Old bloodshed covered on the floor, _ 
Whose ghastly essence, spread through all, 
Peers like a spirit from the wall. 

There fair young things, the prey of fate, 
Attired in mournful finery wait, 

And forth to careless vice are led ; 

All tremulous with ghostly dread — 

No talk is their’s of ball or play, — 

Of glittering gems, or dresses gay ; 

Low whispering in their dreary room 

Of the dim peoplers of the gloom — 
How from the boundless vaults below 
Mysterious lights and moanings flow — 
How some are fated to behold 

The soldier slaughtered there of old — 
How the Greek girl, lured in, then slain, 
For double mercy screams in vain — 
Bodiless voices thrill the air ; 

Footsteps unseen are on the stair. 

Wild shadows waver, day by day, 
Draining the shatter’d heart away ; 
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Whilst close about, within a call, 
Throng’d London’s busiest murmurs fall, 
And the black home of ghosts is rife 
With all the ocean sound of life.” 


This picture has haunted us ever since we read it; and the author 
in his preface mentions that he happens to know that such traditions, 
and the effects produced thereby on the wretched inhabitants, still cling 
to one of these abodes of miserable vice. 

Edith and Ellen both are loved—the one with a pure enduring pas- 
sion, the other by one who 


“ smiled to see 
The outburst of that burning glee, 
By her heart fountains musing stray’d 
To watch them, as in flame they play’d ; 
Fed her on kindness, as you fling 
Seed to a bird, that it may sing ; 
And made a study and a toy 
Of the deep passion of her joy.” 


This is the one bright spot in the dark life of Ellen. 


“« Forecast not, pause not, tremble not — 
‘ This is the wine-cup of thy lot — 
¢ Drink, Ellen, drink !— whilst o’er it set 
‘ The fiery freshness wrestles yet — 
‘ Drink, Ellen, drink !— joy foams away ; 
‘ Night follows fast the golden day : 
‘ This hour is thine — the next may shiver 
‘ The chalice in thy grasp for ever.” 


And so it is—she is “put by in sated curiosity” — jealousy and 
rage take full possession of her soul and body —at last her health 
fails her, — 


“and anon 
A burning thirst for death came on. 
Oft in the living dreams of night 
Her mother kiss’d her, clothed in white — 
Oft, crowned with stars, before her moved 
The infant sister whom she loved ; — 
Whilst low sweet voices seemed to say, 
‘ Desolate creature, come away.’ ” 

* * * * 

* Thus with life's leaf just on the fall, 

Ellen saw Edith at the ball.” 








Edith too has had her sorrows, but has surmounted them, and she is 
married; while 
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“‘ Ellen’s earthly end drew near, - 
Not comfortless — friends early known 
Found her dying, homeless, and alone ; 
They had been harsh at first, and torn 
Her spirit with their clamorous scorn ; 
Still be not sudden to condemn, 
For character was bread to them ; 
To their dim hearths a tainted fame 
Brought penury no less than shame — 
Yet when she sunk beneath the load, 
Their honest English hearts outflow’d — 
They lull’d her pain, they soothed her mind ; 
Softly and delicately kind, 
Till, praying with her latest breath, 
She brighten’d gently into death.” 


There are many beautiful passages to which space does not permit 
us to allude; but it is not likely that those we have quoted will let 
this poem pass unnoticed. It is indeed an interesting and grateful 
symptom of our time, that the subjects to which our poetical youth 
turns itself are especially such as embrace large and common sympathy: 
the old sentimentality has given place to genuine sentiment — the.old 
rage of selfish passion has subsided into the play of generous affection. 
Did this poem contain but half its beauty, and were the defects of its 
versification (and it has some) ten times greater than they really are, 
still it would be well it had been written ;— it would still interest hu- 
manely, and please usefully; and men would find in it echoes of their 
best thoughts and responses to their best feelings. 


THE ECHO. 


Tue article on the Leader of the Opposition, which was announced 
for publication in our present Number, is rey deferred. 


Correspondents in our next. 





